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LITERATURE. 


“Tae Works or Friepricn Nietzscue.”— 
Vol. XI. The Case of Wagner; Nietzsche 
con'ra Wagner; The Twilight of the Idols ; 
the Antichrist. Vol. VIII. Thus spake 
Zarathustra: a Book for All and None. 
(Henry.) 

TuEsE two volumes are the earliest instal- 

ments of an English translation of the 

collected works of Friedrich Nietzsche, 

“issued under the supervision of the 

Nietzsche-Archiv at Naumburg.” Such a 

translation it was on many accounts desir- 

able to see undertaken by competent hands. 

Report of Nietzsche on this side of the 

Channel has been heard now and again; 

but of knowledge, as distinct from notoriety, 

there is no great amount. Perhaps the 
majority of such English readers as take 
interest in these matters have gained their 
acquaintance with him, and their estimate 
of his ideas, from the chapter devoted to 
him in Max Nordau’s Degeneration. But 
Nordau’s account of the literary heretics of 
the nineteenth century, though a fairly 
clever piece of journalistic work, is not 
inspired by the sympathy or intelligence 
which are indispensable if critical sketches 
of remarkable persons are to rise above the 
level of caricatures. It may be very likely 
true that there is a lack of proportion and 
completeness in each and all of the writers 
and artists Nordau analyses. But when 
the critic’s perspective is, to say the least, 
as arbitrary, and his horizon as contracted, 
as were in some respects the aims and 
methods of his ‘‘ subjects,” the result of 
his demonstration can hardly serve the 
larger interests either of truth or of 
utility. Meanwhile, the English public has 
only itself to blame if it does not set 
beside his pictures of Ibsen or Tolstoi the 
available versions of the works of these 
poets. It may still perhaps plead excuse if 
it accepts his travesties as an adequate 
presentation of subtle and ingenious essay- 
ists like Maurice Barrés. And itis therefore 
eminently desirable that English readers 
should at length have an opportunity of 
making so much way to contact with 

Nietzsche as a good translation can afford. 
For the reputation of Nietzsche is cer- 

tainly a European actuality. He does not, 

of course, touch the masses as directly as does 

& great dramatist or novelist. His audience, 

if fit, is scanty. But he touches those who 

are, or who ere long will be, in touch with 
the multitude. He has struck notes and 
awakened ideas which the purveyors of the 
literary market find it for their interest to 
transmit in various forms to the masses, 
It may be that his influence is but the story 
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centre,” and the “inlooks and outlooks” 
which he opens up may turn out to be 
largely in the direction of nothingness, not 
in the line of true progress. All the more 
reason that the tide should be taken at the 
full. Even on the lowest rating, his person- 
ality and his utterances are a striking and 
occasionally a magnificent spectacle. And 








it will not wait for its beholder. Whether 
the phenomenon be called degeneration, or 
décadence, or fin-de-siecle-ism, or by any other 
equally meaningless and convenient name, 
it seems as if the world to-day moved with 
more feverish change than it did even half 
a century ago; and it is hazardous for 
us to wait till time has passed its later 
verdict before we have Nietzsche translated. 
He has said severe things of England. He 
clearly thinks us even deafer to his lessons 
than, in fits of lover’s rage, he is prone 
to describe his Germans as showing them- 
selves: he does not credit even London with 
any appreciative hearers of his message 
such as he descries in Paris or New York, 
Copenhagen or Petersburg. England is for 
him the home of cant and superstition. 
‘‘In it many thousand copies of Cornaro’s 
book [on diet] are still annually printed” 
(xi. 134). England has not yet surmised 
that there is any problem in morality 
(xi. 168). Immersed as we are in that 
“ contemptible species of well-being dreamt 
of by shop-keepers, Christians, cows, women, 
Englishmen, and other democrats,” we may 
probably gain something by the questionings 
of this enfant terrible. 

Something, a good deal in fact, depends 
on how the translation is accomplished. 
And Nietzsche, even in German, is not 
always, or indeed often, easy reading. He 
is an adept in allusivaness and insinuations 
pro and contra. He makes liberal use of 
that prerogative of coining strange terms 
which is affected by some of the leaders of 
literature, and plays subtly and gaily, as a 
poet-philologist, with the assonances and 
analogies of names. He assumes you into 
his confidence as a friend, pours into your 
ear, like ‘‘the bright-eyed mariner” to one 
who “cannot choose but hear,” the best 
secrets of his head and heart, through the 
abrupt turns and winding sweeps of a 
dialogue between the two, or rather the 
two-and-twenty, selves that struggle for 
victory within him; and when he sees 
from your eye that you are nowhere 
even among the two-and-twenty, he 
vanishes in the midst of a clause, leaving 
you to settle it for yourself, with a maze 
of marks of interrogation. He has gone 
faster than you can follow, and turned out 
of sight, though several zig-zags in his 
labyrinth, before you have made your first 
orientation. He is an Unz:itgemiisser, stand- 
ing aloof from the times, and not merely 
from the present, but from all—a wanderer 
and nomad in philosophy — and even 
from the shadow that dogs the wanderer’s 
steps: a fighter—for truth, perhaps—but 
always a fighter, even against his own dis- 
coveries: a born follower of Lessing, in so 
far as he knows that a truth which is given 
ready-finished is no genuine truth: a hermit 
of the present, and a man, or rather a more 





than man, a “ superhuman,” of the future. 


of a day; it may be that he is not “‘of the 
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It is no wonder that he mocks you wi.h tke 
cynicism of a ‘‘ book for all and none”’ ; or 
that he is proud of having given this genera- 
tion its hardest book, even if he also pro- 
nounces it to be its best. 

Of the two volumes here under review, 
that on Wagner, &c., vol. xi., vol. viii. of 
the German), is a very creditable rendering 
by Mr. Thomas Common. It is not, of 
course, free from mistakes, or disputable 
equivalents: what translation is? Still, 
from it one can gather fairly well what 
Nietzsche meant; and it is laudably 
idiomatic. It may be doubted, however, 
whether he meant to say of Wagner’s 
music that “it does not produce sweat” 
(p. 6), or that ‘France could no longer 
dispense with so much healthfulness ” 
(p. 44— the “ with” is superfluous). ‘‘ Noble 
civilisation’ has not the true ring of Vov- 
nehme Cultur (p. 161), and ‘‘ historical” will 
not quite do for Welthistorisch in p. 291 (¢f. 
p. 294). ‘* Which one desires” (p. 204) 
would run better ‘‘ which one resolves to 
have”: and there is obscurity in ‘‘ put in 
ban” (p. 244) and ‘“‘state of exigency” 
(p. 207). It may be suggested, perhaps, 
that, if we remember that ‘‘ Der Antichrist” 
is professedly the first book of a treatise of 
which books ii. and iii. were respectively to 
be entitled ‘‘The Freethinker” and ‘‘ The 
Immoralist,” its proper equivalent is “the 
Antichristian.” Still, on the whole, vol. xi. 
is a piece of careful and commendable 
work. 

One can scarcely say as much for vol. viii. 
(vol. vi. of the German), which is said to be 
“translated by Alexander Tille.” It is 
difficult for anyone who knows Dr. Tille to 
think that he can be directly responsible for 
the whole of this performance. Something 
may, no doubt, be allowed for insufficient 
intimacy with English idiom ; but in places 
the result actually achieved suggests a 
beginner wrestling with the tools provided 
by a very elementary dictionary, and often 
worsted by them. Even the eccentricities of 
Nietzsche’s style hardly explain some of 
these uncouthnesses. To be literal is de- 
sirable ; it is good to be picturesque; but 
the first duty of a translator is to present 
his author as intelligibly as may be in the 
new language. We in English have lost 
our inflections, and it is no use trying to 
arrange words as if we had them still. 
Some of the mistakes are so recurrent as to 
suggest a fixed idea. For German Lust 
can not be equated to English “lust”; nor 
is ‘‘perceive” a suitable substitute for 
erkennen; nor is German Art well rendered 
by ‘‘kin.”” The reader who is not aware of 
this will possibly wonder if Schopenhauer 
is alive again in Nietzsche when he reads 
“Life isa well of lust” (p. 135); and the 
statement, ‘‘I love him who liveth to per- 
ceive” (p. 8) will scarcely explain itself. 
Who of the uninitiated would guess what is 
meant by enigmas such as ‘‘Once Zara- 
thustra threw his spell beyond man, like 
all backworldsmen” (p. 33); ‘‘The State 
is called the coldest of all cold monsters” 


(p. 63); ‘In finding out and being 
silent the friend shall be master ” 
(p. 74); ‘ Verily after writing rabble 


badly smelleth all yesterday and to-day” 
(p. 136); ‘ We are the proper pair of good- 
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for-evil things, and good-for-good things ” 
(p. 358)? Inthe titles of sections: ‘‘ giving 
virtue ’’ means virtue which makes gifts or 
is generous; ‘‘ august” should be sublime; 
and “ human” should be read for “‘ manly ”’ 
prudence. It is a strange anatomy which 
turns Bauch into “‘ womb,” Wieren into “in- 
testines,”’ and Zeid into ‘‘ stomach.” Neither 
a Feind nor a Widersacher is quite a “ fiend”’: 
nor are ‘‘ mercy” and “ pity” the same as 
compassion. But it would be tiresome to 
correct all slips. Fortunately they leave the 
main body of the genuine Nietzsche behind 
uninjured. 

It will be remarked that, in the order of 
its publication, the translation reverses the 
chronological sequence of the works. There 
are good reasons for doing so. If you wish 
to arrive by one step at the characteristic 
picture of Nietzsche which appeals most 
forcibly to the world, perhaps you cannot do 
better than select the ‘‘ Zarathustra” and 
the ‘‘ Antichrist’? volumes. The latter is 
a fine specimen of the invective of the 
Uebermensch (who is not exactly the “ Ur- 
mensch,” though a 7imes leader lately put 
it so)—one seems in it to hear Nietzsche 
wishing, like Caligula, that all his enemies 
had only a single neck. The great ¢crasez 
Vinfime of last century has not lost its 
emphasis, perhaps, in his closing words : 


“I call Christianity the one great curse, the 
one great intestine depravity, the one great 
instinct for revenge, for which no expedient is 
sufficiently poisonous, stealthy, underground, 
mean—TI call it the one immortal blemish of 
bumanity.” 

By 1888 his friends and allies of 1871 looked 
deceivers or apostates; and they share in 
the condemnation cast upon all whom, from 
Luther downwards, Nietzsche accused of 
helping to thwart that effort of emancipation 
which he saw typified in the Renaissance. 
It is thus that he turns with ferocity upon 
his old idol, Richard Wagner. There was a 
time when Nietzsche called Wagner's in- 
novations an effort to penetrate beyond 
class divisions and conventionalities into the 
one elemental life, from which art draws its 
best springs of encouragement and stimula- 
tion for humanity struggling onwards and 
upwerds. But with the revelation that 
came in ** Parsifal,” he seemed to see that 
this had been a delusion : that Wagner had 
capitulated to the sorceress of the mystic 
Babylon—taken in a 
Protestant sense—which bids sacrifice of 
intelligence, death to the passions, and resig- 
nation of the will-to-life, which is the will- 
to-power. Wagner had, he felt, made music 
a Circe, a narcotic, a spring of death, and 
not of life. And yet, as in the denunciation 
of Christianity, so here it is not all a 
monotone of abuse. Wagner has gifts of 
technique; and if he fails, it is because he 
has chosen to be a play-actor, instead of a 
ministrant to the higher life of the yet 
unborn. So even in the outburst upon 
historic Christianity, there are a few 
pages showing sympathetic intuition of the 
phenomenon at its source. 

The interest of the Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra—which is not, as very casual in- 
spection has suggested, a treatise on the 
old Iranian religion —is different. It is an 


attempt which Nietzsche has made in the 


larger than the | 








fetters of quasi-archaic language, and in 
imitation of that mixture of incident and 
parable, marvel and discourse, which is 
frequent in the scriptures of all nations, 
to present the gospels and the oracles 
of the peculiar ‘‘task” with which he 
believed himself charged. The attempt is 
almost fore-doomed to but partial success. 
The greatest prophets have rarely had time 
or taste to linger over and reproduce in 
literary form the sound of their own mes- 
sage: when they have so done, it was 
only on the lowest levels of prophecy, 
where tradition and practical needs 
spoke more loudly than the voice of 
the spirit. And though Nietzsche, as 
we are told, threw off each of the first 
three parts in a ten days’ spell of writing, 
such simulation of the spirit’s tlasts is but 
a poor thing. Still, there are passages of 
beauty in the strange chant, and much that 
many of us would do well to ponder. 
Especially to ponder and ruminate. We 
shall uequestionably find much that is 
paradoxical, much that we can prematurely 
throw aside as not of value, and much, as 
in other scriptures, that we can twist to our 
own undoing. It will be easy to rest and 
be thankful on certain steps of that long 
stair which leads from man as he is and 
was, to man as he might be—man the 
‘‘superhuman.” It will be comparatively 
easy to pose as Jihere Menschen; for there 
are many sorts of such advanced thinkers, 
devotees of free religiosity, exact scientists, 
and the like, even utilitarians, evolutionists, 
and ‘‘sanctified ” agnostics. But not with 
aJl these stages between tho first man—an 
exile in the outer courts of the temple of 
an other-world god—and the last man— 
claiming and enacting his own right (which 
is his own task) to divinity—not with all 
such is Nietzsche equally well satisfied : 


‘*Not for you do I (says Zarathustra) wait in 
these mountains. Ye have come unto me 
merely as omens that higher ones are on the 
way to me. Ye are not beautiful and well- 
born enough for me. There is hidden mob 
even within you”’ (pp. 450, 421). 

The editor of this volume has spoken of 
one of these advanced ideas—the artificial 
selection of the human species, ¢ /a Frederick 
William's grenadiers—as ‘‘ almost the lead- 
ing motive” of the Zarathustra. It can 
only be the besetting cloud of a private 
‘*fad” which excuses such a misconception. 
And when it is suggested that Prince 
Piickler-Muskau is a * higher human” on 
Nietzsche's lines, we are remioded of the 
scene when Z:irathustra, who has slipped 
out into the fresh air from his cave 
where all these preducts of progress have 
gathered, says to his familiars (the eagle 
and the serpent): ‘‘Tell me, animals of 
mine, can it be that these higher humans, 
one and all, do not smell well? Oh! for 
pure smells about me!” Nietzsche’s safe- 
guard and glory is a delicate perception 
which revolts at anything gross, vulgar, 
heavy, luscious. There may be storm and 
waste, abyss aud war, in his haunts; but 
there is nothing mean, foul, petty. There 
are no close or carrion odours: and, as we 
have heard, that is much to be thankful for, 
in a yesterday and to-day which smells too 
often of the scribbling mob. Nietzsche is 








impatient of idealisms and of the name 
idealist, not perhaps without reason, when 
words are smudged by ignoble use; but one 
cannot afford to throw these words away, 
and till a better has taken their place we 
may venture to style him a hard and 
vornehm idealist. 

Yet, after all, though these two volumes 
are among his maturest, it does injustice to 
him when we thus rush to the climax with- 
out watching its gradual elevation. The 
“Birth of Tragedy” of 1872 and the 
studies on Strauss, Schopenhauer, &c., which 
were written about the same time, are in- 
valuable documents of his fundamental 
ideals. A later group of collected aphorisms 
shows him engaged with the problem of 
the origin of morals, and of the place of 
moral estimates in the scheme of reality. 
The majority of his work is critical of other 
systems, not of their ideas, be it added, as 
they stand recorded in the pages of the 
great individualities who father them, but 
as the composite accretions of analogous 
thoughts and feeliogs which shelter 
themselves behind these names. Thus 
when he attacks Kant, it is not the 
Kant of certain texts between 1781 and 
1790, but the set of ideas and apprecia- 
tions which tradition has built into the so- 
called Kantian dogma. He deals, in short, 
with recognised types of opinion behind the 
historical personages who have become 
eponymous heroes to the blend of their 
own ideas with the mase of contemporary 
thought. And this, though it may not find 
favour with the student of texts, is far from 
uoimportant in relation to the general 
interests of mental life. 

A reasoned unity of thought it would be 
difficult to disc ver in Nietzsche. His isa 
miod brimming with antitheses, and one 
can only describe him by paradoxes. If 
you call him, as we have done, an idealist, 
it must be added that he proves it best by 
his realistic or even materialistic uaveiling 
of the puis naturalia of life. He is proud 
to proclaim himself an atheist, for whom 
God is dead; and yet his very central pur- 
pose is to manifest Godhead in increasing 
amplitude. ‘ Morality and religion belong 
entirely to the psychology of error’’ is his 
ery; but it means apparently that religion 
and morality must get rid of certain mis- 
conceptions if they are to perform their 
highest work and realise their true function. 
All talk about williog and producing some- 
thing new he declares to he waste of 
wind; and yet ‘ Williog delivereth”’ and 
the only salvation is in the creative man, 
who is no tracsmitter. Nietzsche is one 
who cantot see the wood for the trees. 
His is the spirit of negative dialectic 
which presses the dogmatist from corner 
to corner. [le believed himself confronted 
by what he called an age of décadence, 
of descending life, in which the primeval 
instincts had lost their innocence and sure- 
ness, and were sicklied over by excess 
of consciousness. A _ series of disasters, 
of which the victories of Christendom and 
of democracy were not the least, had, he 
thought, given the reias of the world into 
the hards of the weakly and the sickly. 
He dreamed of a golden age of primal 
heroes, when instinct was one confident 
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life; and that dream grew out of a poetised 
reminiscence of the medieval conflict between 
the ideals of Asgard and the newer visions 
of the white Christ. He dreamed again of 
a golden future when a dominant Will would 
triumph over the discord of the impulses. 
But the willto what? Itsounds as if it were 
a will to greater fulness of being. But it 
is only the Amor fati; the willing of what 
is and was. The ultimate secret on which 
Nietzsche’s system rests—the truth from 
which he shrinks with horror—is the doctriae 
of the eternal recurrence : 

‘‘ All things return eternally, and we ourselves 
with them ; we have been there infinite times 
already, and all things with us. There is a 
great year of becoming, a monster of a great 
year. In every great year we are like unto 
ourselves, in the greatest and also in the least. 
Souls are as mortal as bodies. But the knot 
of causes returns in which I am twined: it 
will create me again. I myself belong unto the 
causes of eteroal recurrence.” 

But of this dark doctrine and of its inter- 
pretation this is not the place to speak. It 
is not necessary to call it, with Nietzsche’s 
editor, an unreasonable speculation and 
a grand illusion; but it is a significant 
symptom how impossible it is even for the 
most modern among us to tear up the 
ancient roots of his being. The “‘ teacher 
of the eternal recurrence’ is fast in Plato- 
nism, aud in the mystic deeps at its base. 
‘Tt is a pity,” the conscientious intellec- 
tualist will say. But the metaphysical 
need seems ineradicable in humanity. “It 
is a metapbysical faith, after all,” says 
Nietzsche in Zhe Gay Scisnce (§ 344), 


‘‘on which our faith in science rests: we 
moderns who know, we godless ones and anti- 
metaphysicians, take our fire too, after all, from 
the conflegration kindled by a faith which 
counts its age by thousands of years, that 
Christian faith which was also the faith of 
Plato, that God is truth, that truth is divine.” 


W. WALLACE. 








‘Foreign SratesMEN.’’— Richelieu. 
Lodge. (Macmillans.) 


A uiTrLx book in size, not in importance. 
Scarce more than two hundred pages—just 
handy for wedging up the biography shelf, 
where those half-dozen bloated volumes 
which record the Life and Letters of the late 
esteemed Vicar of Little Sotwell seem to 
ttand rather loose—perhaps some day, when 
we have a spare half-hour, we will take it 
down and look into it. So say those who 
weigh biography by the pound—professional 
sympathisers, party zealots, and what are 
called ‘‘sorrowing friends”; and rightly, 
for in their eyes biography is not a record, 
but a tribute to the dead and a trophy to 
the living: a mammoth “Life” is a life 
indeed. But, after all, the Vicar was only 
a blameless parson, and Little Sotwell— 
nay, the Cathedral Close, the University, 
even Lambeth itself—is not exactly the 
wide, wide world. Not one of your lesser 
lights will shine on if diffused—concentrate 
it into a little spark. A few generations 
and no Christian eye will ever again explore 
those goodly tomes which would fain pre- 
serve the memory of our revered Pusey. 
For Churchmen some tiny abridgment will 
be provided ; for outsiders a few respectful 


By R. 


lines in the Ecclesiastica). History. But then 
more, much more than now, in their complex 
artificial world wili men of all faiths and 
schools prize each line and word of those few 
rare pages in which the sweet simplicity 
of Walton has portrayed once for all the 
Anglican saint. In the tender reverence of 
a new world Bishop Ken will long survive, 
a beautiful figure seen very far off in some 
golden age of faith, yet strangely familiar 
to the latest of men by that which in him 
was so true, so wholesome, so English. 
Yes, the greatest biographies are perhaps 
the shortest. Such are Johnson’s Lives of 
the Puets. Boswell wrote memoirs, not 
biography. True, some highly typical or 
abnormal private lives may bear detailed 
treatment, but the result is, if successful, a 
novel founded on fact. The public lives of 
the great men who have made history, 
when treated exhaustively, become history, 
not biography—practically the history of 
the period, only grouped round the hero as 
a centre; which, if he really was a centre, 
a Napoleon or a Charles V., is very well; 
but not if he was a Masséaa or*a Corn- 
wallis. Nigh eighteen years of European 
history are dominated by the figure of 
Richelieu, yet one small volume may suffice 
for him. The model biography will neglect 
no step in the hero’s career, will trace and 
criticise his work, will select a few, a very 
few, private details and anecdotes to illus- 
trate his character, will carefully detail the 
part he took in the drama; but of the his- 
tory of the times only such a judicious 
skeleton will be presented as is needed to 
refresh the memory of the student. All this 
Prof. Lodge does, and does excellently, with 
admirable judgment, method, and sense of 
proportion. It may be said that he has 
had no lack of materials in the voluminous 
and still growing Richelieu literature, but 
this very wealth of authorities made his 
task all the harder. While compress- 
ing into a small space a vast amount 
of valuable and memorable matter, he has 
given it a perfectly individual and consistent 
form. The work is a true biographical 
essay, and by no means a compilation or 
abridgment. A grand subject, carefully 
and adequately treated, it needs no minute 
comment. 

There are a few slight slips of the pen to 
be corrected. Thus (p. 140) La Vallette is 
called an ‘“‘opponent”’ of the Cardinal, and 
(p. 88) Gaston appears as the “‘ heir appar- 
ent,” though the whole intrigue turns on 
his presumptive claims. And is not “ har- 
bour of Blavet” a misreading of port du 
Blavet? The Blavet is a river with L’Orient 
at its mouth, and the tide running up 
beyond Hennebout. But these are trifles. 
Perhaps Prof. Lodge is at his best in his 
Introductory Chapter, where he marshals 
the events of a long peiiod in quite a 
masterly manner. Indeed, throughout he 
reduces the military and diplomatic history 
to its lowest terms, yet nothing is slurred 
over or omitted. Allis clear and intelligible, 
even that terribly confusing Vatelline 
business. 

On two points I should be disposed to go 
somewhat further than the Professor. First, 
in his somewhat reserved approval of the 





\execution of Montmorency, which seems to 





me a perfectly defensible act of high policy; 
and, again, where he minimises the influence 
of Father Joseph. Richelieu, like other 
great men, perhaps needed a formal confi- 
dant. Du Tremblay was able, conscientious, 
and secret. His advice was no doubt often 
asked, and on certain topics which he had 
made his own sometimes taken; but I doubt 
that he ever influenced the Cardinal, save as 
a trusty and consoling old friend. Not 
improbably many of their famous secret 
conferences were simply professional gossips 
between two ecclesiastics, for the “ grey 
cardinal” was a zealous Church revivalist, 
and the “red cardinal,” though he led 
armies and made treaties, was all the time 
consciously a prelate. This ecclesiastical 
side of his character and position is not lost 
sight of by Prof. Lodge. The legendary 
Richelieu of Da Vigny and Hugo has little 
in common with the zealous, reforming 
Bishop of Lugon, or the author of the 
Instruction du Chrétien, a manual of ortho- 
doxy which ran through thirty editions. 
But what the great man really was neither 
Prof. Lodge, nor M. d’Avenel, nor M. 
Hanotaux (should he go on trying) can tell 
us. He can hardly be said to have revealed 
himself. He impressed his contemporaries 
profoundly, but it is difficult to harmonise 
their conflicting portraits of him. Clearly 
he was of all Frenchmen the supreme 
business man—so far, at least, we are safe. 
Prof. Lodge does not commit himself to any 
detailed fancy portrait, and all he says may 
be fairly accepted. Still better, indeed 
quite admirable, is his comprehensive treat- 
ment of the Cardinal’s domestic policy in 
chap. viii., nor is that on ecclesiastical 
affairs much less valuable. 

It would be pleasant to single out and 
dwell on many points we have marked in 
the book, for somehow DPeof. Lodge, with 
all his precision and downrightness, has the 
gift of suggestion; but we must refrain. 
The work has merit of the first order: it is 
solid, sound, and will wear. Beyond that, it 
is thoroughly interesting ; and, if the phrase 
be not too light, we wou!'d add entertaining. 


E. Purcect. 








Prose Faacies, Second Series. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. (John Lane.) 


Anyrutne less of a book than this collection 
of reprinted pieces would be hard to find— 
even to-day. No one spirit, no single 
temperament, pervades the whole: the 
matter is not of a piece. But it can at 
least be said that all those moods which Mr. 
Le Gallienne is in the habit of exhibiting 
to his public are well represented. To quote 
himself, these 
‘* Forty thousand word: ! 


Forty thousand tears— 
All out of two sad eyes” 


comprise specimens of each kind of work he 
has done—tender prose poems reminiscent 
of the admirable Book Bills, as in “A 
Seventh - Storey Heaven,’ *“‘About the 
Securities,’ and ‘“‘ A Seaport ia the Moon” ; 
true fancies, as in ‘‘ Tne Burial of Romeo 
and Juliet’; readable examples of his 
journalism, ‘The Book in Yellow” and 
‘Spring by Parcel Post’; chapters sup- 
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plementary to Zhe Religion of a Literary | grea 


Man; and a rather unfair proportion of 
that kind of writing which it is always a 
surprise—to the present writer at least—to 
see Mr. Le Gallienne producing. Thereisa 
sense, of course, in which one good page, 
one good line even, justifies a volume; but 
that consideration apart, we cannot help 
wondering whether the publication of a 
collection containing so much matter below 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s own high standard was 
well advised. Popular favour is not always 
easy to retain, as more than one author, 
producing book after book, has recently 
discovered. 

But, doubtless, the reader who has any 
real care at all for letters will excuse will- 
ingly enough those pages which are news- 
paper matter only, for the sake of the half 
dozen essays and fantasies where high 
success has been achieved. It was a sure 
instinct which prompted the author to 
lead off with ‘‘A Seventh-Storey Heaven,” 
full of beautiful and tender touches, of in- 
sight, and of that peculiar quality of wit 
which Mr. Le Gallienne is almost alone in 
cultivating. His ‘‘ heaven” of the Poet is 
evidently in Liverpool : 


‘* It lies aside from the great exchange, which 
looks like a scene from Romeo and Juliet in the 
moonlight, from the town-hall from whose 
clocked and gilded cupola ring sweet chimes at 
midnight, and whence, throned above the city, a 
golden Britannia, in the sight of all men is 
seen visibly ruling the waves—while in the 
square below the death of Nelson is played all 
day in stone, with a frieze of his noble words 
above the pedestal : ‘England expects’! What 
an influence that stirring challenge has yet 
upon the hearts of men may be seen by anyone 
who will study the faces of the busy, imagina- 
tive cotton-brokers, who, in the thronged and 
humming mornings, sell what they have never 
seen to a customer they will never see.”’ 


It was a cheap paradise (‘‘indeed, our 
paradises, if we only knew, are always 
cheap enough ; it is our halls that are so 
expensive,” Mr, Le Gallienne remarks) in 
the seventh storey of a building devoted to 
ship-brokers and commission-agents. There 
Love and Beauty built their nest, and 
thence, hand in hand, lovers indeed, would 
- they sally forth to buy the materials for 
their little feasts : 


‘O, those hams with their honest shining faces, 
polished like mahogany—and the man inside so 
happy all day, slicing them with those wonder- 
ful long knives (which, of course, the superior 
class of reader has never seen), worn away to 
a veritable thread, a mere wire, but keen as 
Excalibur.” 


The whole paper has that same intimate: 
appealing charm. One feels the note of 
biography—a note less acceptable in some 
of the other papers. One more quotation we 
must make room for, even though it crowds 
out another, not dissimilar, I had wanted to 
give from ‘‘ Death and Two Friends ” : 


‘When at last the little feast grew near its 
end, Love and Beauty would smoke their 
cigarettes together; and it was a favourite 
trick of theirs to lower the lamp a moment, so 
that they might see the stars rush down upon 
them through the skylight which hung above 
their table. It gave them a sense of great 
sentinels, far away out in the lonely universe, 
standing guard over them, seemed to say that 
their love was safe in the tender keeping of 


t forces. They were poor, but then they 
had the stars and the flowers and the great 
poets for their servants and friends; and, best 
of all, they had each other. Do you call that 
being poor?” 

It is a far cry from this atmosphere of 

young love to the scene of “ Variations 
upon Whitebait,” a gorgeous restaurant 
with marble pillars, where the very waiters 
falls in love—an unpleasant idea this, 
surely ?—with the Poet’s companion. The 
writer’s mood has changed indeed. And it 
changes again in ‘‘ Spring by Parcel Post,” 
which is notable mainly for a singularly dis- 
agreeable picture of spring in a Surrey 
garden. 
‘*The big Dutch hyacinths are already shame- 
lessly enceinte with their buxom waxen blooms, 
so fat and fragrant—one is already delivered of 
a fine blossom. Well, that is a fine baby, to be 
sure! say the other hyacinths, with babes no 
less bonny under their own green aprons—all 
waiting for the doctor sun.” 


‘“« After all its talk, science has done little 
more than correct the misprints of religion ” 
is the one good (though fallacious) phrase in 
those papers in which Mr. Le Gallienne girds 
at scientific men and their work, on the 
ground that, now they have reduced the 
mystery of life to a question of carbon 
compounds they are satisfied! We have 
had the same thing before from the same 
pen, and it was not worthy of iteration. In 
“The Fallacy of a Nation,” the poet turns 
politician. For his own reputation we 
should advise that paper be left uncut. 


Grant Ricnarps., 








Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. A New Edition, 
with Notes and Introduction by Arthur 
Waugh. In6vols. Vol. III. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Tue third volume of Mr. Waugh’s charming 
edition of Johnson’s Lives contains the 
biographies of Addison and Prior, as well 
as those of a number of writers who are 
read, if at all, only by the most conscientious 
students, and who are remembered by the 
general reader chiefly on account of their 
inclusion in Johnson’s series, or because of 
their connexion with their greater contem- 
poraries. Edmund Smith or Neale, known 
as “Rag Smith,” Duke, King, Sprat, 
Sheffield, would have been forgotten long 
ago but for their occurrence in Johnson’s 
Poets; while Halifax, Parnell, Garth, and 
Hughes have their chief interest from their 
connexion with Addison, Pope, Swift, and 
the other Olympians of the Augustan age. 

The notes in this volume seem on the 
whole more judiciously frequent, and more 
to the point, than in the first volume of the 
issue; and, while they do not lead the 
general reader into the pleasant by paths 
that tempt the student, they afford him all, 
or nearly all, the information really neces- 
sary to understand the text. 

Mr. Waugh rightly calls attention to 
two points connected with Addison which 
nearly all the biographers have overlooked, 
but to which I had alluded in my own 
edition of Johnson’s Life of Addison. The 

biographers usually tell us that in 1699 
| Addison received a pension of £300 a year 
from the Crown. This is, for instance, Mr. 











Courthope’s way of putting the matter, 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s. It is, however, 
hardly a correct way. The pension, accord- 
ing to the memorial presented by Addison 
to King George I. (a copy of which in the 
poet’s handwriting still exists), was only 
paid for one year. He tells the new King 
‘‘that your memorialist was sent from the 
university by King William, in order to travel 
and qualify himself to serve His Majesty, by 
which means he was diverted from making his 
fortune in any other way. That the King 
allowed him an annual pension for this end, 
but His Majesty dying in the first year of this 
his allowance, and the pension being dis- 
continued, your memorialist pursued his travels 
upon his own expense for above three years.” 
If all this is correct, we must infer, as Miss 
Aikin remarks, either that the pension was 
not granted in 1699, or that it was greatly 
in arrear, for King William died ia the 
March of 1702. Butin the “‘ Bohn Standard 
Library” edition of Addison we are told 
that the late Mr. Bohn searched for and 
failed to find any official record of a pension 
of £300, while he did find a record of a 
royal grant of £200, dated June 1, 1699. 
Supposing this to be correct, it almost 
looks as though Addison, through mis- 
apprehension, or for some less excusable 
reason, had represented what was intended 
to be a single payment as the first instal- 
ment of a pension, and petitioned the new 
King to continue a provision which had only 
failed owing to the death cf William III. 

On March 14, 1718, Addison resigned 
his post as Secretary of State, receiving, as 
most of his biographers (again including 
Mr. Courthope and Mr. Leslie Stephen) 
state, a pension of £1500 a year. The 
warrant, dated four days after his resigna- 
tion, is, however, for £1600, as Mr. Waugh, 
perhaps following my own hint, rightly 
notices. Addison retained his £500 a year 
as keeper of the Irish Records in Birming- 
ham’s Tower, “though,” said Swift, ‘all 
the records there are not worth half-a- 
crown either for curiosity or use” ; and he 
had just received an enormous grant of 
£3000 from the secret service money, as 
well as a royal grant of 1000 ounces of 
silver plate. The Whigs of those days 
well knew how to reward their faithful 
adherents. 

In his notes on Prior, Mr. Waugh makes 
a judicious use of the information furnished 
by Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. G. A, 
Aitken. It is curious that so much un- 
certainty should still hang over the birtn- 
place of one who was so well known a figure 
in the literary and political world of his 
day. The editor tells us that “Chloe” was 
one Bessy Cox. This is the lady whom 
Arbuthnot describes in one of his letters as 
a ‘brimstone bitch that keeps an alehouse 
in Long Acre.” In another letter, also 
quoted by Cunningham, he says that Mrs. 
Cox claimed only to be Prior’s Emma, while 
‘she owned that Flanders Jane was his 
Chloe.” This must have been a mistake of 
Arbuthnot, since Prior, in the opening 
lines of ‘‘ Henry and Emma,” tells us that 
it was at the desire of Chloe that he 
modernised ‘‘ The Nut-Brown Maid.” 
** No longer shall the Nut-brown Maid be old ; 

Though since her youth three hundred years 

have roll’d: 
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At thy desire she shall again be rais’d ; 
And ber reviving charms in lasting verse be 
prais’d.”’ 


If the whole passage is not entirely imagi- 
nary, which is indeed quite possible, the 
‘little ale-house keeper’s wife” could 
hardly have been so degraded as the other 
biographers of Prior have supposed. A 
woman who could appreciate the delightful 
picture of woman’s faith and love and self- 
sacrifice presented in the old ballad could 
hardly have been simply ‘‘a despicable 
drab,” as Johason calls her. 

The other Lives in the volume, as I have 
said, are not likely to interest the ordinary 
reader. Spratt has some importance as the 
biographer and historian, though nove as a 
poet. Pope called him ‘‘a worse Cowley.” 
Mr. Waugh does not refer to the fact that 
Johnson suppressed without comment the 
scandalous story told by Pope about the 
share borne by Spratt in the death of his 
friend. 


‘‘ They had been together to see a neighbour 
of Cowley’s, who (according to the fashion of 
those times) made them too welcome. They did 
not set out for their walk home till it was too 
late; and had drank so deep, that they lay out 
in the fields all night. This gave Cowley the 
fever that carried him off. The parish still 
talks of the drunken Dean.” 


Johnson must have seen this tale in Spence, 
but characteristically enough omits all refer- 
ence to it. 

There is no need to linger longer over 
this fresh instalment of Johnson’s master- 
piece. Suffice it to say that Mr. Waugh 
and his publishers have done all in their 
power to render this new edition delightful. 

Freperick Ry ann. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Two Women and a Man. By Ellam Fenwick 


Allan. (Walter Scott.) 

My Little Lady Anne. By Mrs. Egerton 
Castle. (John Lane.) 

The Jaws of Death, By Grant Allen. 
(Jarrold.) 


Worth While. By E F.Montrésor. (Edward 
Arnold.) 


The Dream Charlotte. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (A. & CO. Black.) 


The Silk of Kine. By L McManus. (Fisher 
Unwin ) 

Kate Grenville. By Lord Monkswell. (Smith, 
Elder & Oo.) 


The World and a Man. 
mann. ) 


Mr. Aan’s “ society sketch” busies itself, 
as the title hints, with a problem that has 
often proved effective in the hands «f a 
skilful novelist. But Zwo Women and a Man 
is the work of a raw amateur, loosely con- 
structed, clumsily written. Some of the 
characters are less wooden than others, but 
all the ‘‘smart” people are uncommonly 


By Z. Z. (Heiae- 


vulgar and slangy. The one really refined | 
person in the story is a good deal of a prig. | 


Mrs. Castle writes with some elegance and 
skill. She tells a pathetic, though rather 





morbid, story cleverly. But for all her 
ability it never gets at the heart of the 
reader. Perhaps this cleverness of the 
writer’s is too evident: one sees the strings 
by which the puppets are worked. Care, 
even unusual labour, seems to have been 
devoted to her task; and the result is, cer- 
tainly, pleasant for the moment. But 
because the art that conceals art is not 
Mrs. Castle’s, merely the vaguest memories 
of the story remain five minutes after the 
book is finished. There lingers only sur- 
prise at the patient and conscientious 
capacity of the writer. 


Mr. Grant Allen’s new story is a good one 
of an unambitious kind, also it is admirably 
written. The grim adventure with the China- 
man in the chamber of horrors is an excellent 
bit of blood-curdling narrative, the arrival 
of the grand piano at Cooper’s Pike is an 
incident humorous in itself and humorously 
told. It would be hard on this industrious 
author to do more than hint at the good 
things, for the tale is very short. 


Probably there never was a time when so 
many books were published that command, 
even from the most reluctant, the verdict 
‘‘dexterous.” For the most part these 
volumes are unpleasant, needlessly nasty, 
aggressively futile. They reveal no know- 
ledge of types of human nature studied 
sanely and cleanly. A phase, a mood, are 
well enough portrayed. The phase is usually 
dirty, the mood sickly, the result hysterical. 
The quiet excellence of Miss Montrésor’s 
little book may likely enough cause it to 
lie unnoticed among its shrieking com- 
panions. There is, none the less, more of 
art and literature in her two short sketches 
than one is likely to meet with again in a 
hurry. The title-story is full of humour of 
the tenderer sort, a humour nearly akin to 
tears. The second story, though hardly so 
good, is far from being poor or common- 
place, The author of Worth While may 
easily despiso more notorious rivals. If 
inferior work, gaudily bedraped, gets all 
the encores, in the shape of many editions, 
I cannot think she will greatly care. Such 
work as hers only comes, as the proverb has 
it, by prayer and fasting. And she will 
receive ungrudging praise from those who 
revere sterling merit, respect labour at once 
unobtrusive, competent, sincere. 


Tales of the French Revolution are by no 
meansa novelty. They come often, and they 
vary from each other in but slight par- 
ticulars. Miss Betham-Edwards, choosing 
that much bewritten period, has managed to 
complete a story that is more original than 
its fellows. The bloodier, noisier, revolution 
works itself out far away from her Norman 
peasants. She seeks to relate how the vast 
changes in Paris and the great cities affected 
the lives and thoughts of these simple folk. 
The story moves along slowly : there is little 
plot, joys and sorrows are of the humblest. 
The vague unrest, the fear of far off horrors 
half understood, the troublesome enthusiasm 
of the letters received by the heroine from 
her foster sister Charlotts Corday, the shock 
caused by the rumour of the great crime, 
condemned yet secretly applauded, are in- 
terpreted surely and felicitously. 


Historical novels are seldom satisfactory. 
Only Westward Ho / and a few others create 
the appropriate atmosphere. To write of 
doublet or shield, to record strange oaths, 
does not make the characters other than men 
of to-day, whether they profess to fight with 
Charlemagne or bend the knee to Elizabeth 
the Virgin. This hybrid form of fiction, 
however, has an undoubted, if curious, 
fascination for both authors and readers. 
Unheeded is the protest that pure fiction, 
real history, is more profitable and more 
entertaining. Mr. McManus has chosen a 
_ period, that of Ireland overrun 

y Cromwell’s soldiers. He can write 
vigorously, and takes us through many a 
rough adventure at aswinging pace. The 
Silk of Kine is, on the whole, palatable even 
to him who prefers his history and his fiction 
served on separate dishes. 


The story Lord Monkswell repeats has 
been told over and over again since novels 
were first invented. All the same, the lost 
will, the rightful heir, the dishonest attorney, 
have some go left in them still. Nor would 
it be fair to examine too closely the plot; for, 
as the title reminds us, the book is chiefly a 
study of a girl’s character. Kate Grenville 
is‘an attractive young woman, who can be 
angry on occasion, is often wilful and head- 
strong, and therefore not insipidly angelic. 
Of the other characters there is but little to 
say, except that they are unimportant. The 
book is not strong, but makes a pleasant 
impression. 


The World and a Man is a sad and sordid 
history—a history of high ideals dwindling 
to selfishness, of brave dreams leading to 
hideous realities. Fortunately, in one sense, 
the reader is able to witness the long, slowly 
revealed tragedy without his emotions being 
too deeply stirred ; fur the psrsonages—Luke, 
the principal, especially—are wholly unsym- 
pathetic; his self-communings are so smug, 
his pleasures so cynically enjoyed, his 
troubles so mercenary. When, one by 
one, the ideals that cover his youth like 
a garment slip away, the real man revealed 
to us forfeits our respect. If we c2nnot 
hate, at least we cannot pity him. The 
powerful story, for powerful it is, speaks 
but half atruth, All life is not prompted 
by the meaner motives, all human beings 
are not such as Z%. Z. depicts. Luke must 
have known some good men and women, 
yet we never hear of his meeting with any. 
Even in commercial life, if the author would 
only believa it, are to be found many 
honourable gentlemen ; and it is this refusal 
to regard the excellent side of the world, 
to lighten his pages with a touch of 
pleasanter truths, that dimioishes the valus 
of The World and a Man, The tragedy is 
too sombre. Life is a hard, a disgusting 
episode for many ; for others it is something 
very different. The greatest novelist seiz+s 
on the gigantic contrast. To make the story 
all sunshine or all shadow—no matter if 
the writing is remarkable, the observation 
within adopted limits keen as here—is to 
prevent that complete achievement which 
a few masterful novelists like Z. Z. have it 
in their power to attaia. 





Percy ADDLESHAW, 
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VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


Behind the Arras. By Bliss Carman. (Elkin 
Mathews.) That professing lover of poetry who 
shall be unable to detect special reasons for 
pleasure in Behind the Arras will indeed be 
strangely constituted. We can quite imagine 
that many will be found to whom this pack- 
age of symbolism and interrogation will not 
appeal with any particular force ; but we refuse 
to believe that a single devoted follower of 
song, whatever his objection to Mr. Bliss 
Carman’s attitude may be, will feel anything 
but delighted by several of the complete poems 
in this volume, and especially by the half- 
dozen notable passages which cannot fail to 
command the attention, of all who are properly 
prepared to enjoy. t is fine and true in 
poetry. In Behin Arras we have Mr. 
Bliss Carman tryin yes in an attempt to 
pierce the mysteries which make up the world. 
His book teems with questions, with wonder- 
ings, with surmises. Who?’ How? Why? 
Here we all are, scrambling over the face of 
the earth like ants in their peculiar patch ; 
and all that we are allowed to behold is a brief 
incident, midway between the unseen from 
which we arrived and the unseen to which 
we are bound to depart. The contemplation 
of this miracle may well stir a poet into speech ; 
and when such marked powers as those under 
the control of Mr. Bliss Carman are employed 
as notes of interrogation, comment, and speca- 
lation, the result is sure to be a distinct gain to 
the onlooker. Whether the author considers 
the Almighty as a great juggler using men 
and women as the materials for his legerde- 
main, or as the driver of an express steaming 
in the direction of a new world, he never fails 
to convince us of his steadfast reverence, just 
as he never spends himself upon a theme with- 
out leaving it the richer by some beauty of 
thought or expression. Take for proof ‘‘ Hack 
and Hew”: 
** Hack and Hew were the sons of God 
In the earlier earth than now ; 
One at his right hand, one at his left, 
To obey as he taught them how. 
** And Hack was blind and Hew was dumb, 
But both had the wild, wild heart ; 
And God’s calm will was their burning will, 
And the gist of their toil was art. 
** They made the moon and the belted stars, 
They set the sun to ride ; 
They loosed the girdle and veil of the sea, 
The wind and the purple tide. 
** Both flower and beast beneath their hands 
To beauty and speed outgrew— 
The furious fumbling hand of Hack 
And the glorying hand of Hew. 
** Then, fire and clay, they fashioned a man, 
And peinted him rosy brown ; 
And God himself blew hard in his eyes : 
* Let them burn till they smoulder down !’ 


** And ‘ There ! ’ said Hack, and ‘ There!’ thought 
Hew 
y We'll rest, for our toil is done.’ 
But ‘ Nay,’ the Master Workman said, 
* For your toil is just begun. 
** * And ye who eerved me of old as God 
Shall serve me anew as man, 
Till I compass the d1eam that is in my heart, 
And perfect the vaster plan.’ 
** And still the craftsman over bis craft, 
In the vague white light of dawn, 
With God's calm will for his burning will, 
While the mounting day comes on, 
** Yearning, wind-swift, indolent, wild, 
Toils with these shadowy two— 
The faltering restless hand of Hack, 
And the tireless hand of Hew.’’ 
So far we have been concerned with the admir- 
able side of Mr. Bliss Carman’s accomplishment. 
We may now spend a few moments in pressing 
home the truth that there is no rose without a 





thorn, though it is in our hearts to spend as 
short a time as possible in this occupation. It 
would appear that the writer under review has 
an inclination to be attracted by the least 
worthy characteristic of Mr. Francis Thompson 
—his craving for outlandish words. Mr. 
Thompson has hurt the feelings of many of bis 
best friends by reason of this vagary. Surely 
Mr. Bliss Carman will not make a similar 
mistake. We notice with regret a few absurd- 
ities of language in Behind the Arras. There 
are some bad illustrations of defective rhythm 
in this book, as well as signs that the evil spirit 
of improper longitude is besetting the author ; 
but such small blemishes,can easily be forgiven, 
when we remember the abundance of good 
things contained in these pages. 


Orchids. By T. Wratislaw. (Leonard 
Smithers.) Orchids comes as a surprise and a 
disappointment to us. In the young poet’s 
milk-tooth stage it is natural for him to assert 
those powers of imitation which are part of 
man’s ote ; but when he has come to riper 
years, his friends expect him to subdue his 
appetite for mimicry, and begin the task of 
being original. If, however, their waiting 
always has no better reward than a fresh col- 
lection of more or less able imitations of another 
poet’s style, they have some grounds for con- 
cluding that their trust has been misplaced. It 
would be obviously unfair to take Mr. Theodore 
Wratislaw too seriously ; for he has chosen to 
show himself to the public in a character no 
more important than that of an understudy to 
the most illustrious of those who sing of rouge 
and tights and dishevelled loves. But yet it is 
not quite easy to stifle a feeling of regret when 
even a slender measure of verse-making ability 
is squandered in a manner so uninspirit- 
ing. Mr. Wratislaw belongs to those young 
gentlemen who yearn to be regarded as 
naughty. Century after century, year after 
year, this same spirit plays pranks among 
such as are easily caught by its chaff; 
and yet each fresh congregation of would-be 
Don Juans believes itself to be a body of 
pioneers. In this delusion lies their sole claim 
to be amusing ; for, indeed, it is amusing to 
watch them bowing and scraping before an 
antique idol as if it were a new god. An 
additional opportunity for merriment is supplied 
by the fact that, while they strike this ante- 
diluvian pose, they scoff at their neighbours for 
being conventional. Among folk of this sort 
Mr. Wratislaw appears to be very much at 
home. He has borrowed their pretences, their 
pen-and-ink conquests of the eternal feminine, 
their paper misbehaviours, their itch for button- 
holing the public so as to reveal their lack of 
refinement, their cackle of sins and perfumes, 
and their method of writing verses. As a 
result he shares their remarkably limited cir- 
culation. Mr. Wratislaw frankly admits that 
he hates the flowers of wood and field, which is 
his roundabout way of advertising the fact 
that Nature declined to make him a real poet. 
Here are a couple of verses from ‘‘ Orchids.” 


‘** Bathed in your clamorous orchestra of hues, 
The palette of your perfumes, let me sleep 
While your mesmeric presences diffuse 
Weird dreams: and then bizarre sweet rhymes 

ehall creep 

‘* Forth from my brain and slowly form and make 


Sweet poems as a weaving spider spins, 
A shrine of loves that laugh and swoon and 


ache, 
A temple of coloured sorrows and perfumed 
sins! ’’ 
Perhaps we were wrong to accuse Mr. Wratislaw 
of a want of originality. After all, it is not 
everybody who can bathe in an orchestra of 
hues or a palette of perfumes. It must be 
particularly difficult to bathe in a palette. At 
such a feat imagination may well boggle. 








With the Tide, and Other Poems. By Eleanor 
Foster. (Gay & Bird.) Miss Eleanor Foster 
should have hastened more slowly. Scattered 
here and there in the pages which go to make 
up With the Tide are verses and lines of a 
pleasing kind, though it is not possible to 
select any one poem as an example of complete 
success on the part of the authoress. The 
proper hour for Miss Eleanor Foster’s appear- 
ance in public as a singer of songs sufficiently 
meritorious to win attention has not yet struck, 
nor is she yet prepared for its sounding. All 
that can be said of her work at present is that 
it gives promise of surpassing the performance 
now in front of us. Miss Foster is not with- 
out pretty ideas and fluency with which to put 
them forward, but she is unfortunately content 
to let pass workmanship of a sort quite un- 
worthy of her. She needs to treat herself 
severely; to detect (the task is easy) the trite 
and obvious in her output, to say nothing 
of the repetition of other poets’ felicities ; and 
to massacre the innocents among her rhyming 
offspring without listening to the persuasion of 
parental love. 


The Pilgrim, and Other Poems. By Sophie 
Jewett. (Macmillans.) A chivalrous reviewer 
may well complain of his misfortune when he 
finds himself confronted by the pipings of two 
ladies, neither of whom appears to be markedly 
fit for the task of charming her hearers by 
means of song. Though wishful to set down 
nothing but what proceeds directly from the 
dictation of candour, a critic is often given the 
discredit of being actuated by motives of the 
worst sort if he so much as hint that his 
neighbour's lyrics reveal to him no particular 
value. Because of this frequent fate we never 
feel happy when we find it necessary to pass 
an unfavourable verdict upon any of the multi- 
tudinous band of contemporary poets and 
poetesses, viewing with an especially sour look 
the need to disappoint ladies by heaping 
up objections to their verses. After this 
rather threatening commencement, Mrs. Jewett 
may have braced herself for severities quite 
out of the common. We hope so, for 
then the true state of affairs will prove of an 
alleviating character. The Pilgrim is a far 
better book than With the Tide. Indeed, we 
should not compare them at all, were it not for 
the fact that they suffer so evidently from the 
same fault. To Mrs. Jewett we may give the 
same advice as we gave to Miss Foster: let 
her imitate the slaying tactics of Herod. In 
a poetic family the first-born is often the 
fittest for the knife. If Mrs. Jewett had 
been severer with her children, sacrificing 
the weak, saving the strong alive, she would 
have stood forth as a wiser parent. It may 
now be said in a generous manner that Mrs. 
Jewett has not a few valuable qualities as a 
poetess. Whatever metre she has employed in 
The Pilgrim is a proof of her technical ability ; 
for she is always the mistress of her material . 
her ear is true ; and she respects the language 
in which she works. Occasionally we come 
upon a passage which delights by means of its 
spiritual significance and its goodly garment of 
words. Seeing that this high performance is 
possible, need Mrs. Jewett wonder if we com- 
plain when she falls below her best? We 
quote the whole of ‘“‘A Journey,” a poem 
which shows how easily the authoress can 
express her ideas in verse : 


** Uprose the Day when Night lay dead, 
She turned not back to kiss his cheek, 
But o’er the sombre eastern peak 

She soared, and touched i; into red. 


‘* Her strong wings scattered mist and cloud, 
As swiftly towards the highest blue, 
Unhindered, radiant, she flew. 

She sang for joy; she laughed aloud. 
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‘¢¢The midmost heaven,’ she cried, ‘is mine ! 
The midmost heaven and half the earth. 
A million joys I bring to birth, 
Upon a million lovers shine ! 
‘+ “J paint the grape, I gild the corn, 
I float the hlies on the lake, 
I cet athrill in field and brake 
Fine strains of tiny flute and horn. 
“* Ab, it is sweet,’ she said, and passed, 
Exulting still, down the sheer slope 
Of afternoon. Her heart of hope 
Went with her, dauntiless, till, at last, 
** Upon the far low-lying range 
Of hills, she spread a crimson cloud ; 
From the pule mists the tore a shroud, 
And, sinking, faint with :euse of change, 
** She seemed to see a faca bend o’er 
With kind, familiar eyes. She said: 
* Can it be you I left for dead? 
Can it be Night?’ and spoke no more. 
‘* Night wrapped her in his mantle gray ; 
He ki-sed the quivering lips that slept ; 
He bowed bis silver head and wept— 
‘How could she know, my love, my Day?’”’ 


A special word of praise is the due of the 
poem which supplies the volume with a title. 


In Clover and Heather. By Wallace Bruce. 
(Blackwoods.) Mr. Wallace Bruce is good 
company. It is evident that he has no jot of 
sympathy with those who think it fine to scoff 
at open-air joys; for his pages are devoted to 
praise of life that is clean and simple, to songs 
of birds, aud to chatter of streams. Mr. Bruce 
can be vigorous or tender as occasion demands, 
He can stir his hearers into action or can 
please them with softer songs. In the whole 
of this cheery volume there is pot a single poem 
which does not ring out as the sincere utterance 
of one whose life is dedicated to searching for, 
and directing others to, the best. Jn Clover 
and Heather is the work of a hearty, tuneful, 
and reverent singer, and as such may be com- 
mended without reserve. 

NorMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, RicHARD BENTLEY & Son will pub- 
lish immediately The Letters and Speeches of 
the late Earl of Pembroke, illustrated with por- 
traits. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN will publish early in 
October The Story of my Life, by Mr. Augustus 
J. C. Hare, in three volumes, illustrated with 
photogravure plates and many woodcuts. The 
book contains reminiscences and anecdotes of 
Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, Lady Blessington, 
Landor, Lord Houghton, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, and the Brownings. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish by 
subscription an important work on Zhe Castles 
of England : their Story and Structure, by Sir 
James D. Mackenzie, of which the Queen has 
accepted the dedication. It will be in two 
volumes, with photogravure plates, ground- 
plans, and other illustrations. The aim of the 
author has been to produce a trustworthy 
account of every fortress and castellated build- 
ing—some six hundred in number—which has 
been erected in England between the Conquest 
and the reign of Henry VIII., including the 
block-houses built on the southern coast by 
that monarch. 


_ Mr. Jonun Lane has in preparation, to be 
issued in September, an important historical 
work on the administration of the Royal Navy 
by Mr. M. Oppenheim, some portions of which 
have already ap in the English Historical 
Review. The first volume, to be issued at once, 
deals with the subject as far as the end of the 
Commonwealth, and, although complete in 
itself, is to be followed by others treating of 
the subsequent period. It will have as the 





principal illustrations two hand-coloured fac- 
similes of contemporary drawings, which have 
not before been published. 


Mr. ARTHUR DASENT, the chronicler of 
St. James’s Square, is now writing a companion 
volume on Mayfair, which will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in the course of 
next year. For several years past he has 
devoted himself to investigating original records 
relating to the West End. 


Or the four volumes of Mr. William Wallace’s 
new edition of Chambers’s Life and Works of 
Robert Burns, the third will appear imme- 
diately. It contains nearly thirty letters, which 
appear now for the first time in any Life of the 
poet, some of them throwing light on a contro- 
versy Burns had during the Ellisland period 
with the Zondon Newsman. Fresh information 
is also given as to many of the personages 
mentioned in the poems and letters. 


Mr. JoHN MuRRAY announces two popular 
Alpine Guides by Mr. Edward Whymper—one 
treating of Chamonix and the Range of Mont 
Blanc, the other of Zermatt and the Matterhorn— 
each with maps and upwards of sixty illustra- 
tions. We may add that Messrs. Henry Young 
& Sons, of Liverpool, are the publishers of a 
series of eighteen Alpine photographs, by Mr. 
Whymper, dealing with the same regions. 


Messrs. LonemMans & Co, have in prepara- 
tion a new book, by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, entitled Ben Ammi, being the story of 
the life of Lazarus of Bethany, told (reputedly) 
by himself. 

A sERIES of popular volumes dealing with 
the whole range of sports and athletics, under 
the general editorship of Mr. Max Pemberton, 
is to be commenced in the autumn by Messrs. 
A. D. Innes & Co. Each subject will be dealt 
with by an expert—Augby Football, for instance, 
the first of the series, being treated by Mr. B. 
Fletcher Robinson. Ice Sports, Cycling, Fishing, 
&ec., will follow at brief intervals. 


Messrs, CHAPMAN & HALL announce the 
immediate publication of a new series of 
popular fiction, to be called ‘‘ Books for 
Bicyclists,” in shilling volumes, each with a 
frontispiece by Mr. A. Birkenruth. The two 
first issues will be Z'wo onu T'andem, by Mr. 
Charles James; and On the Down Grade, by 
Miss Winifred Graham. 


AN Historical Sketch of Armenia and the 
Armenians in Ancient and Modern Times, by an 
Old Indian, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The work will contain a supplemental chapter 
on recent events, and a map of the country. 


THE serial rights of Mrs. Macquoid’s new 
story, Lois Ercott, have been purchased by the 
Northern Newspaper Syndicate, who will prob- 
ably commence publishing it in the spring of 
next year. The scene of the novel is laid in 
England, Belgium, and France, and the heroine 
is an actress. 


THE Hon. Mrs. Henniker has been elected 
president of the Society of Women Journalists, 
in succession to Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes). 

Ar the meeting of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, to be held at the Imperial Institute on 
Tuesday next, the following papers will be 
read: ‘‘ Russia and the Coronation at Moscow,” 
by Canon Rawnsley; and ‘‘The History of 
Ancient Coronations in Russia,” by Mr. E. 
Delmar Morgan. 

Mr. RoBERTSON, president of the Canadian 
Copyright Association, is now on his way to 
this country in order to confer with Mr. Hall 
Caine and other members of the Authors’ 
Society on the question of Canadian copyright. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed in Paris, under 
the presidency of M. Stéphane Mallarmé, for 





the election of a monument to Paul Verlaine. 
The English representative of the committee is 
Mr. Arthur Symons, to whom subscriptions 
may be sent, at the office of the Savoy, Arundel- 
street, Strand. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY were to se)l on Friday of 
this week a paper-knife formerly belonging to 
Coleridge. tis of mother-o’-pearl and ormulu, 
with the initials 8. T. C. and the date 1822 on 
a silver shield inlaid in the handle. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. G. F. Strout, the editor of Mind, has 
been appointed to the Anderson lectureship in 
cowparative psychology at Aberdeen. 


Dr. GREGORY Foster, of the University of 
London, has been appointed professor of Eog- 
lish at Bedford College. 


Tue Rev. J. 8, Treacher has resigned the 
keepership of the Hope collection of engravings 
at Oxford, to which office he was appointed as 
long ago as 1863, 

THE college committee of the Englisn 
Presbyterian Church, to whom the question 
was referred by the synod, have decided that 
their new theological college to be established 
at Camb idge shall be called Westmiaster 
College. 

THE University Library Syndicate at Cam- 
bridge, in their annual report, refer to the 
death of two friends and benefactors of the 
library—Prof Cayley, who had served several 
years on the syndicate, and who, when the 
Hancock building was finished, gave a 
generous donation which covered the cost of all 
the book-cases in the MS. room; and 
Sir Thomas Francis Wade, whose gift of a 
collection of Chinese literature in 1886, which 
was subsequently added to, entitles him to be 
enrolled among the benefactors of the library. 
Cases have been put up in the Hancock building 
to contain philological periodicals and the 
Bensly collection. The Sandars collection has 
been placed in the MS. room. Among the 
presents recorded are sixty-two Oriental MSS., 
collected by the late Prof. Bensly, by Mrs. 
Bensly. Miss Cecilia Lushington has presented 
a selection of books on Egyptology from the 
library of the late Edmund Lushington, honor- 
ary fellow of Trinity, and professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. A selection of 
books from the library of the late Rev, Dr. 
Joseph Griffiths, of St. John’s College, have been 
presented by his executors. Fifty-four volumes 
of transcripts, &c., made for the late Prof. 
Seeley have been presented by the Syndics of the 
Press. A want that has been long felt has been 
supplied by the issue of a short guide to the 
library by Mr. C. E. Sayle, of St. John’s. It 
includes an account of all the MSS., printed 
books, &c., at present exhibited in the show 
cases. 

Tue technical education board connected 
with the London County Council has promised 
annual grants of £1500 to University College 
and £1000 to King’s College, and a contribu- 
tion of £500 to the cost of providing facilities 
for technical education at Bedford College. 


Tue results of the L.L.A. examination at 
St. Andrews, which was held at seventy-nine 
different centres in Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Roumania, Bermuda, India, Queensland, Natal, 
Cape Colony, and the United States of America, 
on June 2, 3, and4, have just been issued. It 
appears that 925 candidates entered for exam- 
ination this year (as compared with 917 in 
1895, and 926 in 1894), of whom 108 
have completed the number of subjects 
required for the diploma; 271 candidates 
entered this year for the first time; and, from 
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the commencement of the scheme in 1877, 3880 
candidates in all have entered. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Nation 
points out that the ten candidates who received 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity at Harvard 
at the recent commencement belonged to the 
following denominations: one Baptist, three 
Congregationalists, two Methodists, one Pres- 
byterian, and three Unitarians. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TRIOLETS. 
In the Orchard. 


A wears of blossoms white 
Falls fast around thy feet, 
Falls in the golden light 

A wealth of blossoms white. 
While yet ’tis day, my sweet, 
Forget that there is night. 

A wealth of blossoms white 
Falls fast around thy feet. 


Love, be not overwire, 

Just live and love to-day. 

My love lies in thine eyes. 
Love be not overwise, 

While suus shine warm in May 
Forget the rainy ekies. 

Love, be not overwiee, 

Just live and love to-day. 


We sing love's old sweet song, 
Let come what will to-morrow. 
Forget all thought of wrong, 
We sing love's old sweet song. 
Forget there can be rorrow, 
Love, love, the whole day long : 
We sing love’s old sweet song, 
Let come what will to-morrow. 


E. BARKER, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue third and fourth quarterly parts of the 
Altpreussische Monatschrift for 1895 (Kénigs- 
berg: Beyer) are occupied chiefly with topics 
of local and provincial interest. The earlier 
(double number, 5,6) contains a paper by C. 
Beckherrn dealing with the Appellations of 
the Burgwalls (ancient earthworks) in East 
Prussia, and the Pillbergs (artificial castle- 
mounds) in Samland, with other associated 
lore—one by M. Perlbach on the translator of 
the chronicle of Wigand of Marburg, and one 
by A. Treichel, giving a continuation (twelfth 
paper) of his Folklore from the Plant-world, 
especially of West Prussia. In the last part 
(double number, 7, 8) appear the following: 
an article by L. Neubaur on Leon Gomperz, a 
forgotten poet and /ittérateur of the end of the 
eighteenth century; a further note on the 
song Krambambuli, by A. Treichel; anaccount 
by P. Karge of the travels in 1438 (through 
the lands of the Teutonic order) of the Russian 
delegate to the Council of Florence; communi- 
cations concerning certain old Burgwalls, &c., 
by M. Toeppen; and regesta of selected 
documents from the Dohna archives at Lauck 
(fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), with notes 
by G. Conrad. Besides the usual reviews, 
reports, and current news, these parts contain 
the concluding instalments of the /talienische 
Beitrége (Italian contributions to the history of 
the province of East Prussia), edited by H. 
Ehrenberg from the archives of the Vatican 
(forming a separate work of xxxix.-212 pp. 
Svo) ; and the Kant-bibliography, by R. Reicke, 
for the years 1890-94 (58 pp.)—a valuable list, 
not merely of works directly bearing on Kant, 
but including all treatises, &c., dealing with 
allied and cognate subjects. Of more local con- 
cern is the Altpreussische Bibliographie for 
1894, contained in a supplement of sixty-six 


pages 








WE have also to hand the first two quarters 
of thecurrent year. Heft (1, 2) has the follow- 
ing papers: the Jesuits’ School at Graudenz 
(statistics of studies and pupils about 1742), by 
K. Froelich; the baptismal register kept at 
Tolminkemen (1743-80) by its pastor, Chr. 
Donalitius, a Lithuanian poet (full of pious 
notes, and unsatisfactory village morals); 

leasant lecture on Ernest Meyer, professor of 

tany and poet at Kinigsberg, by Prof. 
Zaddach; Hans Weinrich and the beginnings 
of printing at Kénigsberg, with the annals of 
the press up to 1527, by P. Schwenke; and an 
essay by Dr. Zweck, accounting for the course 
of the Deime, the stream which conveys part 
of the waters of the Pregel to the Kurisches 
Haff. Heft 3,4, besides some further details 
from the parish books of Donalitius, includes 
two contemporary reports on the occupation of 
the town of Elbing by Brandenburg in 1698 
(communicated by M. Toeppen) ; a bibliography 
of works referring to the history of Duke 
Albrecht of Prussia, by K. Lohmeyer; and a 
review by G. H. Schéne of Kant’s position in 
geographical science, which does not estimate 
it very highly, holding his Naturgeschichte des 
Himmels to be his most significant contribution, 
and allowing him only a certain receptivity in 
regard to physical geography, and what Ratzel 
has called anthropo-geography. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOVERY OF SOME FRAGMENTS OF ORIGEN’S 
HEXAPLA. 
Christ Chureb, Oxford: Jaly 19, 1896. 


A young Italian scholar, Giovanni Mercati, 
has had the good fortune to discover recently 
in a palimpsest of the Ambrosian Library, at 
Milan, some considerable fragments of the 
continuous text of the Hexapla of the Psalms, 
which before was known only from detached 
quotations (as collected in Field's edition). 

The text, which is of the tenth century, is 
arranged, as it was by Origen himself, in five 
parallel columns, containing respectively the 
Hebrew in Greek letters, and the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, LXX., and Theodotion ; 
the Hebrew text itself (which originally formed 
the first column) being omitted, on account, 
probably, of the difficulty of transcription 
by scribes acquainted only with the Greek 
characters. The portions which have been 
thus recovered are Ps. xvii. (= Heb. xviii.) 
26-48; xxvii. 6-9; xxviii. 1-3; xxix.; xxx. 
1-10, 20-25; xxxi. 6-11; xxxiv. 1,2, 13-28; 
xxxvi. 1-5; xlv.; xlviii. 1-6, 11-15; lxxxviii. 
26-53. 

The interest of this discovery is two-fold. 
Firstly, it gives us on a larger scale than we 
possessed before the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew as it was heard by Origen in the 
third century A.D. Secondly, it gives us a 
number of continuous passages in the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, such 
as we had before (except in the case of Theo- 
dotion’s version of Daniel) only in isolated verses. 
The value of this, especially in the case of the 
two more independent and original versions of 
Aquila and Symmachus, will readily be seen to 
be considerable. In a note on the subject in 
the Rendiconti del reale istituto Lombardo di Sc. 
e Lett, (1896) Ceriani has published the first 
four verses of Psalm xlv. (Hebrew xlvi.), and 
the entire group of fragments will be edited by 
Dr. Mercati with as little delay as possible. 

The other discovery was made by Dr. 
Mercati while studying patristic commentaries 
on the Psalms, for the ~~ of illustrating 
the new fragments of the Hexapla from any 
hexaplar quotations which they might contain. 
He was led in this way to examine a celebrated 
Irish MS. in the same library at Milan, which 
had been edited in part (for the sake of the ‘ 








Trish glosses contained in it) by Prof. Ascoli ; 
and as the result of his investigations he 
ascertained beyond reach of doubt that it con- 
tained a Latin translation in slightly abridged 
form of the Commentary on the Psalms by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

This Commentary was previously known only 
from scattered quotations preserved in the 
Fathers (cf. Migne, Ixvi. 647-696), and partly 
also in a Syriac MS.* But these, as Dr. 
Mercati shows by examples, are such as to 
leave no question as to the correctness of his 
conclusion. The translation, he is disposed to 
think, was made in the fifth century. Other 
extracts of it the same scholar has also found 
to be preserved in a MS. at Turin. 

The edition of the Commentary which Dr. 
Mercati contemplates will embrace all that is 
contained in the Milan and Turin MSS. (includ- 
ing 1400 hitherto unpublished lines), together 
with the Latin, Greek, and Syriac passages pre- 
served elsewhere, arranged in parallel columns. 
Meanwhile, those who desire further particulars, 
eitheron the Hexapla fragmentsoron Theodore’s 
Commentary on the Psalms, may be referred to 
a brochure of twenty-four pages just published 
by Dr. Mercati, under the title D’wn palimp- 
sesto Ambrosiano continente i Salmi esapli e di 
un’ antica versione latina del commentario perduto 
di Teodoro di Mopsuestia al Salterio (Torino, 
1896). Dr. Salvatore Minocchi, the author of a 
very meritorious edition of the Psalms in Italian, 
was, I believe, the first to make these discoveries 
public, in the Rivista Bibliographica Italiana, 
which he has recently founded (vol. i., May 25, 
1896, p. 95); but naturally fuller particulars are 
contained in Dr. Mercati’s own brochure. 

8. R. DRIVER. 








A NOTE ON THE BOOK OF MULLING, 
Bray, co. Dub!ia: July 12, 1896. 

The Book of Mulling is an eighth or ninth 
century MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Its principal contents are a Latin 
copy of the Gospels; but at the end of St. 
Matthew there is an office of the visitation of 
the sick, which has been edited by Mr. Warren 
(Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 
171), and at the end of St. John are two docu- 
ments—a liturgical fragment and a circular 
device—which have recently been published by 
the Rev. H. J. Lawlor, with an ab'’e and 
learned commentary, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1894-1895. 
The liturgical fragment contains the common 
Old Irish expressions conrici ‘‘usque ad” (lit. 
‘‘donec attingas”) and corici dead ‘‘ usque ad 
finem.’’ The circular device (fol. 94°)—which 
Mr. Olden conjectures to be a plan of St. 
Mulling’s monastery—contains eight lines of 
writing, which, so far as they are legible, are 
wholly in the Old Irish language. They mention 
the crosses of the Evangelists, of the Major 
Prophets, of the Holy Ghost, and of Christ 
with His Apostles; and to indicate the relative 
position of these crosses, Irish local adverbs— 
such as aniar “ from the west,” aniardes ‘‘ from 
the south-west,” aniarth[wjaid ‘‘from the 
north-west ’”—have been used by the draughts- 
man. The third line of the writing within 
the circles is transcribed by Mr. Lawlor as 


cniglei/amicis 
editorial gibberish, which he wisely abstains 
from translating. 
The MS. has here: 
oaingleib antias 
that is, ‘with angels from above”—the in- 
verted c standing, as usual, for the preposi- 


tion con. 
WHITLEY STOKES. 


* See Baethgen, in the Zcitschr. fiir alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 1885, p. 53-101. 
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TWO PUZZLES IN SKELTON. 

London : July 28, 1896. 

One of my friends, who has a morbid interest 
in John Skelton, recently asked me whether I 
could throw any light on the yy er — 
two cryptographic passages in the writings o 
that pi see a” aml windbag. Although I do 
not think the illustration of Skelton is worthy 
of any great expenditure of labour, a childish 
fondness for puzzles has tempted me to try 
whether I could make anything of the pas- 
sages in question. I think I have succeeded ; 
possibly my solution may have been anticipated, 
but Iam not aware that any explanation has 
been published. 
One of the passages occurs in ‘‘The Gar- 
lande of Laurell,” after line 750 in Dyce’s 
edition. Skelton indicates the name of one of 
his enemies by the following cipher : 


mw 47 2 1 CS. OB. 
18.19. 1619. 8 5. 12. 


The other passage is in ‘‘ Ware the Hauke,” 
between the lines numbered by Dyce 239 and 
240, and is as follows : 


** Sicculo lutueris est colo biraara 
Nixphedras uisarum caniuter tuntantes 
Raterplas Natabrian umsudus itnugenus. 
18. 10. 2. 11. 19. 4. 13. 3. 3. 1. téualet. 
—_ stet, precor, haec nullo temeranda 


Hos rapiet numeros non homo sed mala bos. 
Ex parte rem chartae adverte aperte, pone Musam 
Arethusam hanc.”’ 


The numerical ciphers, I think, are trans- 
parent enough. Skelton denotes the conso- 
nants by the numbers marking their places in 
the alphabet, and the vowels by the numbers 
1, 2, 3,4, 5. The three figures 2, 3, 4, have 
thus a twofold value: they may either mean B, 
C, D, or E, I, O respectively. 

The name of Skelton’s enemy is therefore 
ROGERUS STATHUM. Whether this person is 
otherwise known I have not ascertained. The 
other cipher reads sKELTONICA; but I suspect 
that Skelton has inadvertently written a 3 for 
a 4, and that the ciphers with the four succeed- 
ing letters are to be read Skeltonida vatem, 
which is elsewhere the Laureate’s way of 
Latinising himself in the accusative. The rest 
of the first four lines is anagrammatic: the 
syllables of all the long words are transposed 
(without any other inversion), and after each 
word two, three, or four unmeaning letters are 
added to mislead the decipherer. The first 
four lines, therefore, yield the following 
hexameters : 


“Sic, velut est Arabum phenix avis unica tantum, 
Terra Britanna suum genuit Skeltonida vatem.”’ 


The distich is certainly eminently Skeltonical, 
both in its Latinity and in its sentiment. 

_ Whether any anagram lurks in the last three 
lines of the passage, and whether there is any 
meaning in the inserted syllables culo, ris, colo, 
ram, dras, rum, ter, tes, plas, an, dus, nus, let, 
are questions which I gladly leave to the 
future editor of Skelton. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 








“EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH.” 
London ; July 25, 1896. 
May I beg the favour of a little space for the 
Correction of certain statements which appear 


Tvespay, Aug. 4, 3 


a collector of evidence. Itis no fault of mine 
if, wherever I went, except in most (not all) 
French circles, I encountered pro-British 
advocates. 

The reviewer writes: ‘‘The French held 
another and very different conclusion. Mr. 
Wood, seeing the dilemma, evaded it by making 
his opponents talk sheer nonsense.” I detected 
no such dilemma as is described, and conse- 
quently expended no efforts in its evasion; I 
had no “‘opponents”’; and I did not ‘‘ make” 
anybody talk anything. There were wit- 
nesses to these conversations. Where I found 
conflicting views, I stated them; and if the 
testimony had gone wholesale against the pro- 
British case, I should have stated that, instead 


young officers, Mr. Wood gathered from push- 
ing commercial travellers.” I am pleased, but 
not astonished, to hear that what I learnt from 
commercial travellers (among numerous other 
persons) coincides with what was gathered by 
someone else from ambitious young officers. 
But my comment upon this sentence is that it 
implies that the evidence presented in my volume 
was restricted to the single source mentioned. 
Dr. Nimr, the Syrian editor of the daily Cairo 
Mokattam ; Dr. Sarrif, the Syrian editor of the 
monthly Arabic magazine published at Cairo ; 
M. Kyriacopoulo, the Egyptian proprietor and 
editor of the daily Pregrés; the Sheikh Ali 
Youssef, editor of the leading Opposition daily 
journal printed in Arabic—these are not com- 
mercial travellers. Nor are the members of 
the cosmopolitan resident business community, 
nor the various British officials, who alike pre- 
ferred that their names should not be published, 
but who would not object, I feel sure, to my 
placing their names before you, in confidence, as 
a proof of good faith. The Sheikh Ali Youssef 
expounded to me the anti-British case from the 
standpoint of the native opposition. 
When the reviewer sums up, ‘‘ It would do 
Mr. Wood and Mr. —— an extreme amount of 
benefit if they would condescend to study The 
Case of John Bull, by M. Montbard,” he is 
unaware that, having been domiciled in France 
since 1884, I have for years past been familiar 
with the matter which I find in M. Montbard’s 


book. 
H, F. Woop. 








THE WYKEHAMIOCAL ‘‘ SCOB.” 
Ralisbury : July 24, 1896. 
I can supply a later use of the word in Salis- 
bury than in 1550, though its spelling has 
altered. There is an entry, in the accounts of 
the clerk of the works of Salisbury Cathedral, 
in the year 1612, as follows: 


** For a new key and mending the lock of the Cobb 
where the song books are kept.” 


I sent a note of this to the Wykehamist, which 
was printed in No. 310 (March 1895, p. 90). 
The New English Dictionary, which deals fully 
with the word ‘‘Cob,” does not include this 
use. 

C. W. Hoieare, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


.m. Anglo-Russian: “‘ Russia and the 
Coronation at Moscow,” by Canon Rawnsley ; “‘ The 





in the notice of my book, Egypt Under the 
Briti-h, reviewed in the ACADEMY of July 18? 
The reviewer says: ‘‘Mr. Wood... . 
aving arrived in Egypt with a conclusion in 
pocket, determined to find convenient 
Premises.” I did not arrive in Egypt with an 
Conclusion in my pocket, and I did not look 


any convenient premiss. I was merely 








History of Ancient Coronations in Russia,” by Mr. 
E. Delmar Morgan. 











SCIENCE. 


“‘Tae BasytontAN EXPEDITION OF THE 
University or Prennsyivania.”— Cunet- 
form Texts, Vol. I., Part 2. By H. V. 
Hilprecht. (Philadelphia: MacOalla & 
Co.) 

Ir is not very long ago since I had the 

pleasure of reviewing in the Acaprmy the 

first part of the highly valuable series of 
cuneiform texts which are among the 
chiefest spoils of the American excavating 
expeditions to Babylonia. And now, the 

editor, Prof. Hilprecht, has given us a 

second instalment of the work, with fifty 


of the contrary. ° 
Your readers are informed by the reviewer | ™°r® beautifully executed plates. We 
that “what Mr. learned from ambitious | cannot be too grateful for the rapidity with 


which these important documents are being 
put into the hands of scholars—a rapidity, 
however, which has involved no sacrifice 
of accuracy, though it may be feared that 
it implied a severe strain upon the health 
and eyesight of the editor. 

The American excavations, which have 
been carried on by the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Niffer or Nuffar, the 
ancient Nipur in Northern Babylonia, have 
now extended over a space of eight years, 
and have laid bare a. considerable part of 
the ruined sanctuary of E-kur, the old 
temple of Bel. ‘The persistency and 
success with which they have been con- 
ducted have been largely due to the 
devotion of Mr. Haynes, who, in spite 
of a pestiferous atmosphere and Beduin 
raids, has remained steadily at his post, 
excavating the masses of débris inch by 
inch, and carefully examining, surveying, 
and photographing all that has been found. 
And the results which Prof. Hilprecht has 
to lay before us are truly sensational. 
Hitherto we have been accustomed to look 
upon Sargon of Akkad and his son, Naram- 
Sin—those fouaders of a great Semitic 
empire about 3800 3.c.—as belonging to 
“the grey dawn” of history, even though 
recent discoveries have shown that the art 
of their days was highly advanced—in fact, 
like the art of early Egypt, more highly 
advanced and lifelike than the art of a later 
time. But ‘the grey dawn” of history is a 
phrase no longer applicable to the Baby- 
lonian conquerors of Syria and Northern 
Arabia. Sargon and Naram-Sin built on a 
large scale at Nipur; and while the 4000 
years which elapsed from this time down to 
that when the temple of Nipur ceased to be 
inhabited measure only eleven metres of 
accumulated débris, the rubbish of ruined 
buildings of older date which lie below the 
great brick platform of Naram-Sinis as much 
as 9°25 metres in thickness. Centuries before 
Sargon and Naram-Sin Nipur was already 
the seat of a venerable sanctuary, and 
Babylonian culture and civilisation were 
already spread through the Asiatic world. 
The inscriptions discovered at Niffer have 
enabled Prof. Hilprecht to throw some light 


on this remote period in the history of 


civilised man. We have a vision of pre- 
Semitic Babylonia, Kengi as it was then 
termed, of which a certain En-sagsag-ana 
called himself the ‘‘lord.” Its religious 
centre was the great temple of Nipur, dedi- 
cated tathe god Mul-lil, whom the Semites 
Then we 





afterwards turned into a Bel. 
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hear of wars with Kish, which seems to have 
stood on the northern frontier of Babylonia. 
At one time the King of Kish was brought 
a prisoner to Nipur, at another time Nipur 
itself fell under hisdominion. The King of 
Kish was king also of ‘‘the people of the 
Land of the Bow,” mentioned on the monu- 
ments discovered by M. de Sarzec at Tello, 
where some of the earliest records yet found 
celebrate the great victory gained over them 
by the Sumerian princes of Babylonia. But 
a time came when Lugal-zaggisi, the son of 
Ukus, the patesi or High Priest of the Land 
of the Bow, conquered Kengi and formed an 
empire which extended, so he tells us, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediteranean. Its 
capital was Erech, which may then have 
received its title of ‘‘the city” par excellence. 
The restoration of the long inscription of 
Lugal-zaggisi, in 142 Jines, by piecing 
together a number of small fragments, is an 
achievement of which Prof. Hilprecht may 
be proud. 

‘The Land of the Bow” he identifies 
with Harran in Mesopotamia, resting his 
belief mainly on the fact that the site of 
Harran resembles a bow. Here, however, 
I cannot followhim. In ‘‘ the people of the 
Land of the Bow” I should rather see the 
Beduin, the Suté of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
called Sati or Sittiu, the *‘ archers,” by the 
Egyptians. Whatever may have been their 
origin, however, their yoke was finally 
shaken off by the Sumerians; and on the 
stela of the Vultures discovered at Tello 
we can still behold the bodies of their 
slaughtered warriors left on the battle- 
field for the birds to devour. 

At a little later date, according to Prof. 
Hilprecht, a new dynasty arose in Baby- 
lonia, under Lugal-kigubnidudu, the capital 
of which was at Ur. Next came the age of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, and then, a thousand 
years after, a second dynasty of Ur, at the 
head of which were Ur-Bau or Ur-Gur and 
his son Dungi. Under this second dynasty 
of Ur, Syria and Palestine obeyed—at all 
events at times—the rule of the Babylonian 
kings. It was followed by the dynasty to 
which Khammurabi, the Amraphel of 
Genesis, belonged, which made Babylon 
for the first time the capital of a united 
Babylonia, and seems to have come origi- 
nally from Southern Arabia, 

The earlier inscriptions discovered at 
Nipur are bringing us appreciably near the 
pictorial beginnings of the cuneiform system 
of writing. They are also casting light upon 
its development, and upon the part severally 
played in its formation by the Sumerians 
and the Semites. But, perhaps, the most 
important result of the new discoveries 
is the light they throw on the early history 
of the Semitic languages. When we re- 
member the length of centuries during 
which their speakers were in contact with 
the Sumerian possessors of a higher culture 
and a system of writing, it becomes evident 
that the line between what was primitively 
Semitic and non-Semitic can no longer be 
fixed with the same certainty as before. We 
can no longer be sure that a particular 

idiom or word, or even grammatical form, 


adaptation on both sides, and it will be 
many years, if ever, before the details of 
the process can be fully made out. Mean- 
while, however, Prof. Hommel’s theory of a 
mixed Chaldean language, partly Sumerian 
and partly Semitic ia derivation, which was 
carried in prehistoric days to the banks of 
the Nile, has received a striking confirma- 
tion. The existence of such a mixed lan- 
guage is necessitated by the historical and 
geographical facts which have come to light, 
and it would find a parallel in modern 
English. The Chaldean historian Berossos 
was right when he said that Babylonia in 
the first age of its history was the home of 
‘* various races.” A. H. Saycz. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE 
CONFERENCE. 


Tue following are the principal resolutions 
adopted at the conference that was recently 
held, under the auspices of the Royal Society, 
to consider the preparation and publication of 
an international catalogue of scientific litera- 


ture: 
* * * . 


‘12. That it is desirable to compile and publish 
by means of some international organisation a 
complete catalogue of scientific literature, arranged 
according both to subject-matter and to authors’ 
names. 

‘13. That in preparing such a catalogue regard 
shall, in the first instance, be had to the requtre- 
ments of scientific investigators, to the end that 
there may, by means of the catalogue, find out 
most easily what has been published concerning 
any particular subject of inquiry. 

**14. That the administration of such a cata- 
logue be entrusted to a representative body, 
hereinafter called the International Council, the 
members of which thall be chosen as hereinafter 
provided. 

‘15. That the final editing and the publication 
of the catalogue be entrusted to an organisation, 
hereinafter called the Central International Bureau, 
under the direction of the International Council. 

‘€16. That any country which shall declare its 
willingness to undertake the task shall be entrusted 
with the duty of collecting, provisionally classi- 
fying, and transmitting to the Central Bureau, in 
accordance with rules laid down by the Inter- 
national Council, all the entries belonging to the 
scientific Jiterature of that country. 

**17. That in indexing according to tubject- 
matter regard shall be had, not only to the title 
(of a paper or book), but also to the nature of the 
contents. 

**13. That the catalogue shall comprise all 
published original contributions to the branches 
of science hereinafter mentioned, whether ap- 
peariog in pericdicals or in the publications of 
societies, or as independent pamphlets, memoire, 


or books. 
* . 7 * 


**20. That in each country the system of col- 
lecting and preparing material for the catalogue 
shall be subject to the approval of the Inter- 
national Council. 

**21. That in judging whether a publication is 
to be considered as aw contribution to science 






parts corresponding to the several branches of 
science, the several parts being supplied separately, 
at the discretion and under the direction of the 
Central Bureau. 
**24. That the Central Bureau be located in 
London 
**25 That a contribution to science for the 
purposes of the catalogue be considered to meau 
a contribution to the mathematica', physical, or 
natural sciences, such as, for example, mathe- 
matice, astronomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, botany, mathematical and physical 
geography, zoology, anatomy, physiology, general 
and experimental pathology, experimental psycho- 
logy and anthropology, to the exclusion of what 
ave sometimes called the applied sciences—the 
limits of the several sciences to be determined 
hereafter. 
“26. That the Royal Society be requested to 
form a committee to study all questions relating to 
the catalogue referred to it by the Oonference, cr 
remaining undecided at the close of the present 
sittings of the Conference, and to report thereon 
to the governments concerned. 

* * - 


‘28 The Oonference being unable to accept 
any of the systems of classification recently pro- 
posed, remits the study of classifications to the 
committee of organieation. 

**29. That English be the language of the two 
catalogues, authors’ names and titles being given 
only in the original languages except when these 
belong to a category to be determined by the 
International Council. 

** 30. That it be left to the committee (of the 
Royal Society) to suggest such details as will 
render the catalogue of the greatest possible use to 
those unfamiliar with English. 

**31. That it is desirable that the Royal Society 
should b3 informed, at a date not later than 
January 1, 1898, what steps (if any) are being 
taken, or are likely to be taken, in the countries 
whose governments are represented at the Confer- 
ence, towards establishing organisations for the 
purpose of securing the end had in view in Resolu- 
tion 16. 

7 * * * 

**33. That January 1, 1890, be fixed as the date 

of the beginning of the catalogue.”’ 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


TueE third International Congress of Psycho- 
logy will be held during next week at Munich, in 
the rooms of the Royal University. The formal 
opening will take place on Tuesday morning, 
with an address by the president, Prof. Stumpf, 
of Berlin ; the vice-president is Prof. Lipps, of 
Munich. The committee includes the foliowing 
English names: Dr. A. Bain, Prof. Ferrier, 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Prof. Schafer, Prof. H. 
Sidgwick, Prof. James Sully, and Dr. Ward ; 
while America will be represented by Prof. 
Baldwin of Princeton, Prof. Donaldson of 
Chicago, Prof. Fullerton of Philadelphia, Prof. 
Stanley-Hall of Worcester, Prof. James of 
Harvard, and Profs. Witmer and Newbold of 
Philadelphia. The congress will meet in five 
sections: (1) psycho-physiology, including the 
anatomy and physiology of the brain and of 
the sense-organs, and psycho-physics—in which 
thirty-four papers are promised ; (2) psychology 
of the normal individual, including the scope, 
methods, and resources of psychology, and the 
theory of knowledge—thirty-seven papers; (3) 





suitable for entry in the catalogue, regard shall be 
had to its contents, irrespective of the channel 
through which it is published. 

‘*22 That the Central Bureau shall issue the 
catalogue in the form of ‘slips’ or ‘ cards,’ the 
details of the cards to be hereafter determined, 
and the issue to take place as promptly as possi- 
ble. Cards corresponding to any one or more 
branches of science, or to sections of such sciences, 
shall be supplied separately at the discretion and 
under the direction of the Central Bureau. 

**23. That the Central Bureau shall also issue 
the catalogue in book form from time to time, the 





hitherto supposed to be distinctly Semitic, 
was not Sumerian in origin. There must 
have been a long-continued borrowing and 


entries being classified according to the rules to be 
hereafter determined. 
‘* That the issue in the book form shall be in 





psycho-pathology, including a discussion on 
; heredity and genius, hysteria, alternating con- 
| sciousness, mental suggestion, and hallucina- 
| tions—twenty-seven papers ; (4) psychology of 
| sleep, hypnotism, telepathy, and mind-reading 
| —thirty-two papers; and (5) comparative psy- 
chology, including the psychical functions of 
children and animals, ethnography, and lan- 
guage—twenty-four papers. The languages 
that may be used at the congress are German, 
French, English, and Italian. Women are 
admitted as members on the same conditions as 
men; and we understand that Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick has promised to read a paper. There 
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will also be an exhibition of psycho-physical 
apparatus in the Physical Institute of the uni- 
verrity. 

In this connexion, we. may mention that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have undertaken to 
publish a Dictionary of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy, under the general editorship of Prof. 
J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton University. Tho 
scheme of the work is that definitions shall be 
combined with historical explanations, and that 
the bibliographical part shall be very full. All 
the articles will be signed. Among those who 
have promised to contribute are: Prof. 
Andrew Seth, of Edinburgh ; Prof. R. Adamson, 
of Glasgow ; Prof. W. R. Sorley, of Aberdeen ; 
Prof. John Dewey, of Chicago; Prof. Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard; Prof. J. M. Cattell, of 
Columbia; Prof. E. B. Tichener, of Cornell; 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow, of Wisconsin; and Dr. 
Benjamin Rand. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


With a view, if possible, to raising the 
balance required—about £2500—by August 12 
for the purchase of Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s 
Library for the Guildhall, it is proposed to 
divide the library into various sections, in the 
hope that six donors may be found to identify 
their names with these important divisions of 
the collections. The classes are: (1) Basque, 
713 works, £300; (2) Languedoc, Troubadour 
tongues, 1310 works, £550; (3) Italian and 
dialects, 928 works, £550; (4) Spanish and 
dialects with Portuguese, 762 works, £300; 
(5) Gaelic and Cymric, 1335 works, £650; and 
(6) English and dialects, 1713 works, £700. 


WE have received the first volume of the 
‘Biblioteca Selecta de Autores Vascongados”’ 
(San Sebastian), entitled Poesia Huskara, with 
a prologue in Spanish by D. Benito Jamar. 
The text is Basque without note or translation. 
Many pieces are given from recent authors ; and 
thus the little volume, a 16mo of 187 pages, 
serves as @ supplement to the larger works of 
Fr. Michel, Salaberry, and Manterola. The 
price is two pesetas (francs), and the series will 
form a cheap and convenient collection of 
Basque texts. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Patesting Exproration Funn.—(Annu 1 General 
Meeting, Tuesday, July 14 ) 


J. Guatsugr, Esq., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, in the chair.—Lord Amherst ot Hackney, 
iu a letter to Sie Charles Wilson, which was read 
to the meeting, explained that he was unable to 
keep his engugement to occupy the chair on that 
occasion, as he was only just recoveriug from a 
recond return of the malarial fever of which he 
had so severe an attack in Jerusalem last year. 
He desired to bear testimony to the great skill 
with which Dr. Bliss had carried out his excava- 
tions for the society, and also to the good work 
which had been done for them by the Sirdar ot 
the Kg; ptian Army (Sir Herbert Kitchener), who 
was a member of their committee. They must, of 
course, take full advantage of the extension of 
their firman to continue the work on which they 
Were now engaged, aud, therefore, hz doubted if 
there would pe much money over for any other 
undertaking. He hoped, however, the members 
would bear in mind that there was a most inter- 
esting portion of the country south of the Dead 
Sea yet unsurveyed; and, perhaps, if an oppor- 
tunity offered to get this done, a special subscription 
for the purpose might be raised. Lord Amherst 
sent a donation of £25 to the work of the fund. 
—Uhe report of the executive committee, which 
was submitted by Mr George Armstrong (acting 
secretary), stated that the chief work of the year 
had been the excavations at Jerusalem by Dr. 
Bliss. In addition, theie veteran explorer, Herr 
von Schick, had pursued investigations of a very 














interesting character, which had resulted in 
throwing a flood of light on the conditions 
of the Holy Oity during the period covered 
by the Crusaders’ occupation of it. Since the 
last annual meeting 227 subscribers had been 
added to their list, and 131 removed through death 
and other causes. While the committee had to 
record with regret the death of Lord Leighton, 
who had been a member of the general committee 
since 1875, they had the pleasure cf proposing 
as members of the general committee the Earl of 
Northbrook, the Dean of Windsor, the Rev. Ilr. 
Ryle (Huleean profeesor of divinity at Cambridge), 
and Mr. Gray Hill. In order to carry out the 
objects «f the fund effectively a contiderable 
increase in its income was necessary, otherwise the 
excavations at Jerusalem would have to b: sus- 
pended.— Sir Charles Wilson moved the adoption of 
the report. Speaking as one who had done some ex- 
cavation himself, he remarked that he could realise 
the difficulties and dangers with which Dr. Bliss 
had had to contend ; and he must say that that gen- 
tleman had done his work in a very successful 
manner, and, what was important to the society, 
io a very cheap manner.—Canon Dalton seconded 
the motion, and the report was adopted. 


FINE ART. 


BRITISH MUSEUM EXCAVATIONS IN 
CYPRUS. 
WE quote the following from the Times : 


** The first instalment of antiquities, consisting 
chiefly of gold ornaments, from the excavations 
now proceeding in Cyprus has reached the British 
Museum, and been placed in the Room of Gold 
Ornaments and Gems. These objects belong 
exclusively to what is known as the Mycenaean 
stage of Greek art, and may be of considerable 
importance in determining the period of time to 
which that peculiar and striking phase of artistic 
activity is to be astigned. The site of the dis- 
covery is some distance from the modern village 
of Enkomi and about two miles from the ruins of 
Salamis. I¢ was the site of an ancient cemetery, 
which possibly had belonged to the original 
settlement of Greek colonists led thither, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Teucer after the Trojan War. 

*‘Among the objects in gold is a handsome 
finger-ricg, on which is engraved in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs a dedication to the goddess Mut. 
That ring mu-t have been made in Egypt, and it 
is for Egyptian archaeologists to settle finally its 
date At present the opinion seems to be in 
favour of a jate date, somewhere nerr 700 nc, or 
even later. Beside this ring, and obtained from 
the same tomb, sre several masrsive gold pine, or 
peronae, such as were used by Greek women in 
early times for fastening their garments on the 
shoulders. Toere pins, with tneir long sharp 
points and heavy handler, resembling in appear- 
ance @ stiletto, recall the story related by Hero- 
dotus (V. 87) in connexion with a battle which 
had taken place between Athens and Aegina Uf 
the Athenians only one returned. He was b2- 
sieged by the women whore husbands had been 
in the battic, each one demanding what had 
become of her bu-band and pres:irg him to tell 
with the points of their peronae, till ac lass he also 
succumbed. On that account the Athenians 
passed a law that women were no longer to wear 
those dangerous pins. Herodotus gives no date 
for the ba'tle. His object in telling the story 
was to explain a change of costume in Athens, 
when the woollen garments which required these 
pins hai given place to linen which did not require 


J 





them. Tne battle may even have been a sudse- 
quent invention to account for that change. We 
xtt nearer to historical ground, when we observe 
peronae of precisely tre same shape as those now 
round worn by two ot the figures on a celebrated | 


Greck vace in Fiorence, known as the Francois : 


vase, the date of which must fa'l in the sixth | 
century B.c. The subject of the vase picture is | 
mythological, and it is conceivable that the 
printer intrcduced a de‘ail of costume which 
nad gone out of use before his day. But possi- 
bilities of that kiud are not supported by the 
great mass of artistic remains from Greece. It 
will be safer to assume that these peronae had 
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continued in use down to the time of the Fran- 
¢ris vase, however long before then the first 
— of them in precisely this shape took 
ace. 

From an artistic point of view the place of 
honour belongs to two ivory carvings, about three 
inches rquare, representing, the one a lion attack- 
ing a bul], the other a man slaying a gryphon. 
The gryphon, haviog the body of a lion with the 
wings and head of an eagle, is thrown upon its 
hind Jegs, and is about to receive the deadly 
thrust from the short sword of the man. The 
expression of fear in the avimal, its tail between 
its legs, its grat wivgs drooping, and its beak 
half open, is very finely indicated. The gryphon- 
slayer has au Oriental appearance, from the short 
embroidered kilt which he wears. And this is 
the more curious, because on one of the ivory 
reliefs found by tir H. Layard at Nimrud there 
is just such another group, though less artistic 
in execution and not so well preserved. Hitherto 
it ha: been supposed that the ivoies from 
Nimrud were the work of Phoenician artists, 
from whom they had been imported into Assyria. 
But all that is certain cn this point is that they 
are the productions of a race which had a know- 
ledge of Egyptian and of Assyrian art, and had 
also the ckill to imitate the work of these 
countries. We are told that the palace at Nimrud, 
in the ruins of which Layard's ivories were 
found, lasted frcm 850-700 8 c., so that we have a 
clear limit of time within which the newly found 
Cyprus ivories would also be expected to fall. 
The group of a lion attacking a bull is very 
grandly composed, with none of the realism which 
we find in the bulls on the gold cups of Vaphio 
now in Athens, but with more style. It is to be 
noticed that the bull is of the Carian breed, 
having a hump; avd this is a circumstance which 
will be welcome to those archaeologists who regard 
the whole of the so-called Mycensean antiquities 
as the work of thore Cariaus whore name appears 
asa proverb for danger in the oldest remains of 
Grcek literature. A passage of Homer speaks of 
Carian women whose occupation was to stain 
ivory. Wemay add that several of the ivories 
from these excavations, including « casket carved 
with hunting scenes which recall the Assyrian 
friez2s8, have not yet reached the Museum, but are 
shortly expected with the pottery and other 
objects. 

** Most of the tombs had been rifled in ancient 
times in search «f go’d, the pottery alone being 
left. There was no appearance of their baving 
ever been used for rein‘erments. The objects 
found were too consistently the same to admit of 
any theory of that kind. Odnaly one tomb of 
importance hid escaped intact. It contained a 
considerable number of articles in gold, including 
the massive pins and the finger-ring with 
hieroglyphs alre-dy mentioned. Within it 
was also found a porcelain vase, in the shape 
of a female head surmounted by a cy)m- 
drical cup. Vaves of porcelain obtained from 
Mycenaean sites are usually of an Egyptian 
charscter, real orimitated. But in this care the 
face is distinctly Greek, though more or less rude 
in execution. ‘The shape of the vare is also pecu- 
liarly Greek, exc*pt that it has no handle. It is 
the addition of a handle tbat gives the final touch 
to the Greek vases of this class in the sixth century 
ne The Uyprus specimen may therefore be 
assigo d to an earlier stage iu the creation of this 
type. In this same tcmb were found a necklace 
of geld beads, » number of gold earrings, and 
several bands of thin gold on which are stamped 
patterns of the Mycenae kind, from all which may 
be gathered that the people to whom this cemetery 
belonged had enjoyed much wealth in their day, 
ia singular contrast to the poverty of the in- 
habitants of the present village near by. In the 
small series of engraved gems one specimen is 
remarkable for its materiai—iapis-Jezui, set in 
gold. in the large collection ot Myccnaean gems 
in the British Mu-eum obtaived from other sites 
there is no instance of this material; and possibly 
that again may furnish an argument for a com- 
paratively late date fir the new Uyprus antiquities 
—ray about the eighth century no. Fora long 
time the current opinion was that the Mycenaean 
civilisation had been swept away by the Dorian 
invasion of Gieece about 1000 nc, after which 
there had followed a blank of ubout three cen- 
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turies. That was the answer to most difficulties. 
Of late, however, the Dorian invasion appears to 
have fallen out of favour. There is a growing 
readiness to accept a direct continuity between 
the Mycenaean and the early Greek art of the 
seventh century B.c 

‘* Several of the tombs were equare in shape, and 
built of tquared stones jointed in the archaic 
manner, covered in on the top by two large rlabs, 
and having a regular doorway towards which a 
dromos or passage led down. But the greater 
number were simply sur k down into the rock, with 
no regard for regularity of shape except in the 
form of the doorway, which was usually made of 
rquared stones forming the two jambs and lintel, 
with a heavy tlab for the door itself. As the 
tombs lie for the most part deep under the 
surface, it has been no emall labour and cost to 
clear them. 

‘* Hitherto the expences arising from the excava- 
tions in Oyprus, in this and in the last two years, 
have been borne by a fund bequeathed to the 
Museum in 1892 by the late Mis E. T. Turner. 
But unfortunately that generous bequest is likely 
to be soon exhausted. 

** The excavations at Enkomi were begun towards 
the end of March lart by Dr. A. 8. Murray, the 
keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, and were superintended by him 
till the end of Apnl He expresses great in- 
debtedness to the Evglish officials in the itland. 
Since he left, it ha: been decided to go on with 
the work on that site; and Mr. Arthur Smith, a 
Museum official who has already had experience 
of «xcavating in Cyprus, has been sent out to 
superintend.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROMANO-BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN ROMAN 
INSCRIPTIONS, 

Christ Church, Osford: July 18, 1898. 


Romano-British place-names rarely occur on 
Roman inscriptions; and I may perhaps be 
permitted to mention an instance which has 
recently come in my way, and to make a con- 
jecture about another. 

1. A milestone, originally (so far as I can 
make out) found near Neath in Glamorgan, 
and now in the possession of tke Rev. R. W. 
Gordon, of Nottage Court, bears inscriptions 
belonging to three emperors: one illegible, one 
Gordian, the third Diocletian. This latter is 
not very well preserved, but the following 
letters seemed to me certain wken I saw the 
stone : 


iM * * | DIO | CLETI | ANO | MART | * * * *. 


The inscription is plainly incomplete, and MARI 
seems to stand for Mariduno—i.e., Carmarthen, 
the furthest westerly post on the road which 
passed Neath. 

2. A milestone found at Kenchester, near 
Hereford, and now preserved in the Free 
Library at the latter town, reads: 


IMPC | MAR-AVR | NVYMORIAN | 0 | RPCD, 


The last line is slightly damaged, and has been 
much disputed, chiefly because it was thought 
to be meaningless. It may, however, denote 
r(es)p(ublica) c(*vitatis) Diobunorum) : compare 
RPG on a tile from Glevuam (Gloucester), In 
that case central Herefordshire was in the land 
of the Dobuni, not of the Silures. 
F. HAVERFIELD, 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.. has been appointed a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 


Messrs. CassELt & Co. announce a com- 
panion work to ‘The Queen’s London,” to be 
called Pictorial Engla:d and Wales, The mode 
of publication is in eleven monthly parts, each 
containing thirty-two pages of pictures, repro- 





duced from copyright photographs, which have 
been retouched by the artist’s brush, so as to 
exhibit the proper effects of light and shade. 
The first part will be ready by the end of 
August. 


EstTaTE duty has been paid on £318,402 as 
the value of the personal estate of the late 
Edward Armitage, R.A., who died at 
Tunbridge Wells, on May 24, aged 79. Mr. 
Armitage bequeathed to the executors £10,000 
in trust for such charitable institutions and 
hospitals as they may select; but the Con- 
sumption Hospital at Ventnor and the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund are most largely to benefit 
by this bequest. 


Last Saturday the prizes were awarded to 
the lady students in the art division of the 
Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, 
Science, and Literature. During the day an 
exhibition of pictures and other works of the 
art classes was open for inspection. Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, Mr. A. Hacker, and Mr. Basil 
Bradley acted as judges. The scholarship in 
art for the student who in the estimation of the 
judges had executed the best work was 
awarded to Miss A. M. Page, who was also 
successful in winning the silver medal for the 
best painting from life, as well as certificates 
for design (illustrative art), and drawing from 
the antique. The silver medal for a drawing 
from life was allotted to Miss M. J. Streatfield, 
who also won the certificate for painting from 
life. Two silver medals fell to Miss Nina 
Rothey, one for a water-colour study of horses 
and the other for the best painting from the 
costumed figure. Miss T. S. Cochrane won the 
certificate for drawing from life, Miss M. 
Perceval that for design (applied art), Miss M. 
Furneaux that for water-colour drawing, and 
Miss Dorothy Selous that for painting from the 
costumed figure. The priza given by the 
Students’ Sketch Club for the best study pro- 
duced in the first stage at the classes was 
awarded to Miss E, A. Penfold. 


THE family of the late W. H. Waddington 
have agreed to sell to the French Government 
for 500,000 francs (£20,000) his fine collection 
of coins, which pecuniary losses prevented him 
from bequeathing to it, as he originally 
intended. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Reinach exhibited 
a photograph of a magnificent eagle of marble, 
which was discovered at Rome in 1752. At 
one time in the collection of Horace Walpole, 
it is now preserved at Gosford House, the 
London residence of the Earl of Wemyss. 


THE STAGE. 


THE SEASON AT THE THEATRES, 


Ir is to be feared the theatre has given us 
of late but little which it is either profitable 
or entertaining to discuss. A few years 
ago, that which became almost a move- 
ment, ‘“‘the theatrical revival,” held out a 
promise of great things; and, even now 
indeed, comparing the regular stage of to- 
day with the regular stage of a quarter of 
a century ago, one sees in some respects 
progress—progress, I mean, even in serious 
art, which is quite another matter from 
progress in social consideration or in 
pecuniary receipts, or in the gorgeousness 
of scenic display, though the differ- 
ence is, I fear, a difference which too 
many an actor and actor-manager fails to 
appreciate. The ensemble of the perform- 





ance is now undoubtedly more delicate and 





harmonious than was the case a generation 
since. Men play more neatly into each 
other’s hands. And the grossly pe 
are, as a rule, banished; and people are 
better dressed ; and the inexpressibly con- 
ventional has been, in a measure, got rid of. 
The general level of acting, in modern 
comedy at least, has certainly been raised. 

But beyond these things, what is our 
gain? The desire for great actors, and 
yet more, perhaps, for great actresses, has 
not produced the supply of them. Nor— 
allowing fully for the presence of certain 
really gifted writers for the theatres, 
such as Mr. Grundy, Mr. Pinero, and Mr, 
Jones—can it be said that any large propor- 
tion of the best imaginative work conceived 
and executed in our day is wrought with 
any view to the stage. No! Here and there 
the novel writer may be tempted by the bait of 
a money reward, greater than is afforded by 
‘the booksellers,” to leave the narrative 
for the dialogue form—the book for the 
play. But, in taking to the play, it is not 
only the narrative form, with all its elasticity, 
that the story writer has to leave,.and the 
dialogue form with all its rigidity (its 
rigidity, I mean, when it is continuous) 
that he has to assume ; but, over and above 
all this, he enters into a world of firmly set 
conventions, of artificial needs, of incom- 
patible requirements, of difficulties, in fine, 
which, since they are so many absolute 
drawbacks to his art, it is no part of the 
genuine artist to encounter and vainly 
grapple with, but rather his best business 
to evade and to retire from. 

“Yet what great writers,” it may be 
answered me at once, ‘‘ have been content to 
be dramatists!’’ Yes, indeed, what great 
ones, from Shakspere to Sheridan! But 
they did not write their parts under the 
domination of the actor demanding to be 
satisfied. And—with the constant change 
of place permitted to the drama of that 
day — they did not write their pieces 
under the domination of the metteur-en- 
scéne, who, having furnished you with 
an elaborate drawing-room, expects that 
every crisis of your heroine’s life shall 
pass, from this time forth, within its 
precincts. We have, as I have said before, 
certain interesting and admirable play- 
wrights; but, more and more, I think, 
until the conditions of the theatre shall 
again change, will the serious artist in 
literature tend to confine himself to the less 
promiscuous and less disabling publicity of 
the printed page—the story which can be 
read, and, if the work be fine, re-read in 
quietude, addressed deliberately to its own 
higher audience, never burdened by the 
need of appeal to the grossness of a gallery 
or the Philistinism of the upper boxes, or 
(for that also happens too often) to the 
opulent and somnolent stupidity of the 
stalls. 

What has the season that is just now 
over given us at the theatres? In the 
matter of actors, what prominent performers 
have risen above their accustomed level ° 
Several of our great players have been 
continuously absent. Sir Henry Irving has 
been absent, Miss Ellen Terry absent, Miss 
Marion Terry very littleseen. Mr. Hare, the 





Meissonier of acting—the man the curious 
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finish of whose art gives importance to 
little things—has been absent. Mrs. Kendal, 
for years the enkindling and splendid in- 
terpreter of the biggest and most natural 
of human emotions—she, too, has been 
chiefly away. Until quite lately we have 
had to go at all events to Brighton, if 
not to Manchester or Hull, to see her in her 
last new part—Mr. Sydney Grundy’s ‘‘ The 
Greatest of These.” In town, what has 
there been, over any long period? Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, I admit, has more than 
held his own at the Criterion. Not only as 
actor, but as manager, has he this year 
notably distinguished himself, his latest 
claim on our gratitude, if the conventional 
phrase isto be employed, having been the 
production of a piece that is whimsical but 
healthy, unorthodox in method but fresh 
and happy in spirit—the ‘ Rosemary ”’ of 
Mr. Louis Parker and Mr. Murray Carson. 

And if Mr. Wyndham has more than held 
his own, to his own at all events—from 
which he has long been, so far as London 
is concerned, ridiculously dispossessed—to 
his own has Mr. Wilson Barrett returned. 
I am not puzzled or surprised in the 
slightest degree at the success of ‘‘ The Sign 
of the Cross” at the Lyric. I am only 
puzzled at this phenomenon—that it has 
brought upon the author-actor the jibes and 
the reproaches of many, well versed in 
stage-craft, whom one would have expected 
would by this time have wearied of the 
problem-play, of the study in pessimism, and 
the study in cynicism, and would have wel- 
comed the return to a romantic drama in 
which it is not everybody who is burdened 
with a grimy past, and in which the dictates 
of conscience are still recognised as a living 
force. To some critical writers, whom one 
is authorised to respect, it seems on this 
occasion to have been an unforgivable 
offence that along with a noble moral 
there was vouchsafed a brilliant spectacle, 
in which, in fitting illustration of the Rome 
of the Caesars, the attractions of feminine 
humanity were not overlooked. But, leaying 
disputes aside, let it be recognised that in 
“The Sign of the Cross” Mr. Wilson 
Barrett has effectually re-asserted himself 
as an actor of authority, of marked and 
potent individuality, of conspicuous merits, 
and likewise of certain attendant deficiencies 
—the perhaps inevitable défauts of the 
qualités—and that the piece, moreover, 
which we owe to his initiative and his 
authorship has given occasion not only for 
here and there a success in a strong ‘ char- 
acter part,” such as that of Mr. Macleay in 
Nero, but for the welcoming of an actress 
of high beauty and distinguished charm, 
Miss Maud Jeffries, to whom so many of the 
roles in our poetic drama should henceforth 
be open. 

What more has the season given us? 
Among that which is really interesting, it 
beLoves us to chronicle the very notable 
advance, not indeed in intelligence (for that 
was never possible), but in command of 
the means of dramatic expression, of Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree, who, in ‘A Woman's 
Reason” at the Shaftesbury, played with 
subtle feeling and with faultless judgment 
and dexterity the great part of the wife. In 
© same piece—and not in this piece only, 


but also by his Hotspur in Mr. Tree’s 
ingenious, well-planned revival of ‘‘ Henry 
the Fourth ”—Mr. Lewis Waller confirmed 
himself in the good opinion of the admirers 
of his strong and sympathetic and un- 
mannered art; and, in a character-part, 
Mr. Kemble reached the perfection of the 
unctuous, and delicately indicated that little 
measure of hypocrisy or humbug which may 
be traced, by careful analysts, in the hearts 
of very worthy persons. Then, again, we 
have had in Miss Olga Nethersole’s short- 
lived ‘‘ Carmen” an exhibition of justified 
audacity, of artistic realism. And, in a 
single day’s revival of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
it was shown us how excellent can be the 
Romeo of a very young woman, when the 
young woman is Miss Esmé Beringer, and 
how extremely and surely promising is the 
Juliet of her sister, who, as the Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, was justly noted as a child. 

In certain other respects the season has 
been barren, or, when not barren, dis- 
appointing in many of its fruits. Mr. 
Willard, manly, convincing, thoroughly 
dramatic—and with a pleasant vein of 
whimsical humour besides—might possibly 
have exhibited himself in more characters, 
or in characters of greater novelty. In Mr. 
Jones’s piece, Mr. Willard’s character was 
not really the strong point of a production 
abounding, as usual, in proofs of Mr. Jones’s 
quick observation and witty portraiture. 
More than one fashionable theatre has been 
for the most part abandoned to the adapta- 
tion of popular novels of the moment—to 
the more or less ineffective, though in- 
genious, dramatisation of romances which, 
it may be, have not ‘‘come to stay.” And 
at the Lyceum, in the absence of the leading 
figure of the English stage, almost the 
latest work—under a management very 
enterprising, and exhibiting, one is glad to 
report, not a little of the taste which isa 
tradition of the house—has been the pre- 
sentation of adaptations from foreignsources. 
In one of these adaptations—a piece in 
which the vigour of Mr. John Davidson 
remained, if much of the peculiar grace 
cf M. Coppée had inevitably to vanish— 
Mr. Forbes Robertson was picturesque in 
bearing and satisfactory ia diction, while it 
pleased two favourite and clever actresses, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell and the eminently 
sympathetic Miss Winifred Emery, to travel 
somewhat beyond the lines that nature has 
marked out as the limit of their real suc- 
cesses. I do not know that it is necessary to 
say anything more about the theatre. No 
one has found us yet the new comédienne of 
whom we stand in need—or the new poet. 

Freperick WEDMoRE. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


From Messrs. Cocks & Co. : 


Recitation Music Series. Nos.6 and 7. Music 
by Stanley Hawley. Schubert, Schumann, and 
Liszt, and more recent composers, have tried 
their hand at this peculiar mixture of tone and 
word, though not one of them seems to have 
regarded it as a form of art wortby of more 
than passing attention. The result of such 
mixture may uot be altogether satisfactory, yet 





with taste and skill many pleasing effects may 





be obtained, and in some of these realism has 
an important share. Mr. Stanley Hawley’s 
efforts claim notice and praise. He has 
managed, somewhat after the Wagner method, 
to give interest, meaning, and continuity to 
his music without making these too prominent. 
The poem of No. 6 is ‘‘ Curfew must not ring 
to-night,” by Rosa H. Thorpe; that of No. 7, 
Poe’s ‘‘ Raven.” 


Four Vocal Duets. Words by Mark Ambient ; 
music by Franco Leoni. The ‘‘ Vanity Fair ”’ 
and ‘‘Tittle Tattle” are clever and caustic ; 
the music expresses well, and in unpretentious 
style, the sentiment of the words. The other 
two numbers, of very different character, are 
also pleasing. Some illustrations by Chris. 
Hammond form an additional attraction. 


Method for the Mandoline. By Richard 
Harrison. This instrument, ever popular in 
the sunny South, is destined, so at least asserts 
Mr. Harrison in his preface, ‘“‘to occupy a 
prominent position in English society.” He 
may be—probably is—right. Anyhow, in this 
‘* Method” he gives all necessary rules, hints, 
and exercises for those who wish to learn to 
play it. Aconcise history of the mandoline, 
from the earliest time down to the present, is 
added. Among the great composers who wrote 
for the instrument were Handel, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. Verdi has written an accompani- 
ment to the serenade iu ‘‘ Otello,” and Boito, 
too, has made use of the instrument in his 
‘* Mefistofeles.”’ 


The Recital Series. Edited by Edwin H. 
Lemare. Nos. 8 and 9. This collection of 
original organ compositions maintains its 
interest. No. 8 contains a well-written and 
effective ‘‘Grand Chour” by Mr. Alfred 
Hollins. No. 9 contains an Andantino and 
Finale by Mr. W. Wolstenholme. The music 
reveals the composer who has something to say, 
and who knows how to say it. A quiet, 
graceful ‘‘ Elegy " for organ, by E. H. Lemore, 
also deserves mention. 


Foglie @’ Album. By Dr. Arrigo Bocchi. We 
have here four short pieces for the pianoforte, 
fresh, quaint, and characteristic : the ‘‘ Marion- 
nette Espaguole’”’ is a little gem. 


From Mr. Joseph Williams : 


The Hour of Mystery and Under your Window, 
Two clever and charming songs by Mme. 
Chaminade: the first quiet and pensive, the 
second light and graceful. 


The Broken Flower, The Time of Roses, and 
To the Night. Three songs by F. H. Cowen, 
written in the ccmposer’s best style. The 
harmonic skill shown in the accompaniments 
deserves special note. A word of praise may 
also be added for the selection of poems: the 
first is by Mrs. Hemaus, the second by om 
Hood, the third by Shelley. Many song com- 
posers of the present day seem to think that 
any words provided they rhyme will suffice. 
Mr. Cowen's songs have German translation as 
well as English text. 


Songs of the Upper Thames. Words by William 
Mackay ; music by Florian Pascal. Light little 
poems telling of the oft-sung beauties of the 
Thames, of bardy rowers, and of fair ladies, are 
here set to melodious and characteristic music. 


Scandinavian Sketches. For pianoforte, By F. 
Pascal. It is a pleasure to meet with music 
so fresh, so Cainty, so origival. Of the six 
numbers, not a single one is uninteresting. 
No. 2, an ‘Allegro Giocoso,” and No. 4, 
‘* Moderato,” however, seem to us the gems of 
the collection. There is plenty of Scandinavian 
colour in the music, but it is laid on with a 
skilful hand—that is to say, it is always of good 





effect. 
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Two Volumes.— Vol. L., aa 7s. 6d.; Vol. IL, 8 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of P. CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


Translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, Oritical and Explanatory, 


By ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, M.A, T.C.D., 
Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
PRESS NOTICES OF VOL. I. 


** An interesting and spirited work,’’—St 


. James's Gazette. 


ya Mr. Quill makes a contribution of distinct value to the study of Tacitus.’’—Spectator. 


subject.’’— Academy, 


we have the conclusions arrived at by good scholarship, well nourished on the latest literature of the 


“* Mr. Quill’ 8 version, based, as it is, upon the latest German commentaries, and equipped with a learned introduction 


and notes, is evidently e ntitled to respect.’ — Times, 


_Lonpon: ¢ 
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WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 


Most Recent, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 


“Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special warmth, 
Maclaren’s work is always full of thought and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 


beatitudes. Dr. 
fnilinely fresh.’’—Pritish Weekly. 
“Undiminished vigour and undimmed brilliancy.”’ 


—Inde pendent. 


as containing an excellent exposition of the 


Uniform with the above, price 5s. each, post free. 


CHRIST'S 


** Dr, Maclaren is our ideal preacher.’ 


*—Expository Times. 


“MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 


| ‘ Maxterly, beautiful, inspiring.” —Jfethodist Recorder. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.’’— Freeman, 


* Distinguished by the finest scholarship and the most exc 


oe literary finish.””"—hristian Leader, 


‘Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address,’— Independent, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 


Chapters of the Gospel by John. 


* Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power." —Methodist Recorder. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“They show the same worderfal fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 


and the same direct heart-searching power which we 


are accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” 


Christian World Pulpit, 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


“For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 


The back pews of Dr, Maclaren's church are in the nooks and corners of the earth.” 


Methodist Times, 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 


“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. 


ALEXANDER & § 


OLIVE SCHREINER on SOUTH AFRICA. 


SER 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR AUGUST, 
Which contains also 

LUCK or LEADERSHIP? 
GORGE of the AAR, by Dr. A. R, Watrace, 

ZOLA’S PHILOSOPHY of LIFE, 

THE FUTURE of CHINA, 

BIMETALLISM, by W. H, Matroc«, illustrated by diagrams 


And Articles on “ Sir John Seeley,” “‘ Haman Animal in 
Battle,” “The New French Naval Programme,’ “ The 
Making of a President,” ‘* An Old American Turnpike,” &c. 


’ 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 
Contains the Continuation of 
JONN OLIVER HOBBES'S “THE HERB MOON,” 
And SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES by 
Jort Caanpirre Harris, J. Hawseevy, A. FE. Wiernam, 
A. MeMittay, Rornert W, Caampers, Nora Vynne, and 
W. Perr River. 


THE 


NOW READY, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A New Light on the World’s History. 


By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The author has various theories, which he supports 
with much argumentative force.’’—/reple, 


Demy 8vo, 6s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Loursp, Lospon. 


The volume is invaluable.” 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


HEPHZARD, Fvurnivat St, Lonpon, E.O. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Price One Sariyine. 
Eptrep rx W. E. HENLEY. 


Coxtents—AUGUST, 1896. 


A, CHEE OF TI BAGO ooccvesecccesssocsesse Artnve Morrison. 
THE CUBAN QUESTION .........00:0 James Frrzmaceice-K ewty. 
MAKING FOR EMPIRE ...........c0cseeees- Ervest E, Wititams. 
LI HUNG-CHANG’S DIPLOMACY ............00-00- E. H. Parker. 
THE DRIFT OF MODERN MEDICINE.... Groner Carrrar, M.D. 
SOE SE nee ccc nccs. cecccccsesvecesecsses Fraxcis Warr. 
EE os deserecccesesdeedissescevetetsunesionetd Davin Hannay. 
BPE BETTI 65 oc ccccccccccesscocccsscesses Tue Rev. T. E. Brown. 
THE INTOLERABLE WASTE OF PARLIAMENT..James Annxinpv, 
IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH.............. Stanpisn O'Grapy. 
COMOMATION BOGGS voc cece cccescccccccecsocs Ian Matcoim, M.P. 
London: Wa. Hervemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


2d., by post 24d. ; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 8d, 


THE LITERARY GUIDE: 


A Rationalist Review. 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMDER, 
GLADSTONE on BUTLER 
THE CHURCH and SCIENCE. 
A SPLENDID BATTLE (between 
'TTHEOLOGY),. 
ZOLA’S ROME. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT and the HIGHER CRITICISM. 
THE WISDOM of the AGES, 
RANDOM JOTTINGS., 
OUR LIBRARY SHELVES. 
GERMAN CRITICS at WORK. 
RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES, 
NOTES and EXTRACTS. 
SELECTIONS from BEST BOOKS. 
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JARROLD & SONS? NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s, 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


(Avrnorisep Eprtron). 
By MAURUS -JOKAI, 

Author of “‘Eyes like the Sea,” “Dr. Duminy’s Wife,” 
** Midst the Wild Carpathians, »* “Tn Love with the 
Czarina.” 

Translated into English by FRANCES A, GERARD, 
Author of “ Some Irish Beauties of the Last Century,” &c. 
With Engraved Portrait of, and Letter to English 
Readers from, Dr. Joxar. 


DAFFODIL LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS, 
BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 
12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. each; Paper covers, 1s. 6d. each, 


Vol. I—GRANT ALLEN’S 
SENSATIONAL STORY, 


THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
(Sixth Thousand ) 


“The whole thing is onosedinegty well dene: ; we recommend the first 
volume be! the‘ Daffodil Library.""—Daily News. 

“* The Jaws of Death’ isa — piece - writing in the sensational 
line. It is cleverly told somewhat on the lines laid down by Poe when 
he undertook to show how to write a tale. We are brought 
so smoothly, so gradually. to the very edge of the catastrophe the 
shiver of it is upon us almost before we are there. It is extremely 
reese to Mr. Allen’s invention.”—Daily Chronicle. 

Ve have greater novelists than Mr. Allen, but none who better 
M1. - - the weaving of plot and the invaluable art of sustaining 
interest. ‘The Jaws of Death’ is a highly characteristic piece of work, 
and will afford as fascinating a half-hour's reading as any one is likely 
to get this season.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


"ol. II.—NOW READY. 
First 5.000 Copies of the Second Volume, 
entitled 


SAPPHIRA OF THE STAGE. 
By GEORGE KNIGHT, 


Author of “‘ Dust in the Balance,’”’ 
And late Editor of ‘‘The Liverpool Porcupine.”’ 


The Scotsman says: “* A readable story in the school of Mr. Kipling.” 

The Aberdeen Free Press says: fantastic piece of writing... .. The 
author has set himself to write an uousual story and has succeeded.” 

The Shefleld Daily Telegraph says: “It is powerfully written, and 
the interest is unfailingly sustained.” 











London: 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 
Of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls, 


THE SAVOY. 


NOW READY FOR AUGUST, 1896.—2 
ConrTENTS. 


BEAUTY’S HOUR: a Phantasy. By O. SHAKESPEAR. 

BLAKE and his ILLUSTRATIONS to DANTE. By 
W. B. YEATs. 

“VENITE DESCENDAMUS”: 
Dowson. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. By Havetock Ertts. 

STELLA MALIGNA: a Poem, By Artuur Symons. 

DOCTOR and PATIENT: a Story. By Rupotr Drrcks. 

THE VINCENNES GINGERBREAD FAIR. By Artucr 
Symons. 

THREE SONNETS. By Lionzst Jonwson. 

THE DYING of FRANCIS DONNE. By Ernest Dowsoy. 

&e. &e. 
The Illustrations comprise work by William Blake (from 
unpublished drawings), Aubrey Beardsley, Joseph Pennell, 
Charles Conder, T. R. W ay, a and W. T. Horton, 
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By N. H. J. WESTLAKE, FSA. 


Vol. IV., containing The : -~ aes completing the 
Work. 
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